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WE NEED TO TALK THEIR LANGUAGE 


By SrerpHen A. FREEMAN 


Mr. Freeman, Director of the Language Schools at Middlebury College, delivered the following address at the meeting of the 
Southern Association of Independent Schools in Miami Beach last November. 


nN their struggle with world Communism, the 

people of the United States are gravely handi- 

capped by their monolingualism. They are in 
general sincerely desirous of discharging worthily 
the duty of world leadership which has been thrust 
upon them. They are convinced that the insidious 
doctrines of Communism must be fought in every 
possible way, and that they must win the war of ideas 
now being waged for the minds of men throughout 
the world. Yet they have failed at the most strategic 
point in the battle: they do not understand the minds 
of other men. We as a people simply do not com- 
prehend the basic desires, the thoughts, attitudes, and 
motives of the men and women whom we are trying 
to lead away from Communism. If we are to save 
the peoples of the world from a fatal ideology, we 
must learn to understand them, to communicate 
with them directly, to meet them on the basis of their 
own thoughts, and approach them in terms they can 
understand. We must learn to talk their language. 


The author has recently returned from a journey of 
58,000 miles up and down around the globe. For five 
months he talked with hundreds of people of high and 
low estate in many of the “sore spots” of the earth. 
He watched the sentinels on both sides of no-man’s 
land in Jordan and in Israel. He drove into the tribal 
territory of Northern Pakistan, through the Khyber 
Pass to the border of Afghanistan; and talked with 
Moslems and Hindus in the Vale of Kashmir. He 
spent a week in Saigon and the back country of South 
Vietnam. He caught more than fleeting glimpses of 
the State of Johore in Malaya; of Hong Kong on the 
border of Red China; and of Indonesia in its contra- 
dictory aspects of Djakarta and Bali. The only 
generalization that can be made is that each situation 
is totally different, and is in itself a mass of compli- 
cated factors. 


Nevertheless, in all these places, when we try to 
look beyond the pronouncements of the governments 
and the ambitions of the rulers, in order to see as best 
we can what the common people of these countries 
want, what lies nearest to the heart of the man in the 
street, we see that he wants three things above all. 
The first is peace. This means to him a chance to 
work, the right to earn his daily bread, and time to 
work out his own and his nation’s problems un- 
molested by foreign bombers or by conscription into 
the army. 


Second, these people are fanatically desirous of 
self-determination. They want self-government, even 
if they do it badly, and in some cases they admit that 
they do. They are grateful for American assistance, 
and also for Russian assistance, but if assistance 
means even a shadow of interference, they prefer to 
be left strictly alone. There is a spirit of independence 
abroad in the world; and the days of imperialism, 
colonialism, or Americanization are over. In many 
cases the spirit of local independence is superior to 
the spirit of nationalism; and when local interests are 
at variance, even national unity is difficult, as in 
Pakistan or Indonesia. 


Third, the common man, around the world, wants 
an education, for himself and for his children. Illiter- 
acy is still very widespread and yielding only slowly 
to government efforts. Yet these people realize that 
education is the basis of all progress, and it is re- 
ceiving major attention. Educational theories, pro- 
grams, reforms in method, budgets for school 
buildings, normal schools for training teachers, and 
so forth, are the subject of constant discussion in the 
press. 


II 


These three things — peace, self-determination, 
and education — are the principal desires of common 
man around the world. The desire for a better 
standard of living would come in as a poor fourth, 
and is generally considered as an accessory or a 
corollary of peace and an education. In most coun- 
tries of Asia, especially the Buddhist and Hindu 
countries, where religion teaches the absence of 
material desire, people are generally indifferent to 
what we Americans include in the term “a better 
standard of living.” They cannot be appealed to on 
the basis of more food or more clothing above the 
minimum; and life would be no richer for them for 
the addition of a refrigerator or a television set. 


These three basic wants, not clearly understood 
by us, are playing into the hands of the Communists. 
They have covered Asia with “peace” slogans and 
have succeeded in persuading many that they want 
peace while the Western powers are arming for war. 
In India, Indonesia, Vietnam, the white man has long 
been connected with domination by a foreign power. 
Imperialism, if not directly in the political sphere, at 
least indirectly in the commercial and cultural sphere, 
is one part of their definition of Western policy. The 
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Communists have set themselves up very successfully 
as the Nationalist and Peace Party in many countries, 
and they have been largely successful in persuading 
the common people in South Vietnam. Democracy 
and Freedom mean little as abstractions; nothing at 
all to illiterates; the Communists use the same words 
more skillfully. China and Russia are keenly aware 
of the desire for education and are sending hundreds 
of students from every Asian country to Chinese or 
Russian universities, all expenses paid. Some of the 
best opportunities for advanced study in Asia are in 
Communist hands. 


It is tragically evident that we have failed to 
understand the thinking of the people whom we 
sincerely want to help. This is in large part because 
we have expected them to communicate with us in 
English and have assumed that it would be impossible 
for us to communicate with them in their own lan- 
guage. Genuine communication is a two-way affair. 
For several decades, the study of foreign languages 
declined in our schools and colleges. Educators 
assured us that they were not pertinent to “life- 
experience situations.” Everyone accepted the fact 
that Americans are monolingual. 


Now, suddenly, the American public is awakening 
to the realization that foreign languages are tremen- 
dously important in an immediate and vital situation. 
It is disturbed and confused, however, by many ques- 
tions which are raised about the study of foreign 
languages. Do Americans have language aptitude? 
What are the valid objectives of language study? 
How many languages should be studied, and which 
ones? What good is language study if the language 
is not used and is soon forgotten? 


Ill 


The two basic objectives of the study of modern 
foreign languages are, first, to learn to use a foreign 
language, not necessarily a particular language, but 
any foreign language; and second, to learn to think 
in international terms, to widen one’s viewpoint be- 
yond the national horizon. These two objectives 
are inseparably linked, indeed they may be considered 
as one and the same objective. The same method of 
teaching will accomplish both purposes. 


Comparatively few students will ever have im- 
portant professional need for great fluency in the 
particular foreign language which they study in 
school. This may sound for a moment like heresy. 
It is true that foreign travel, foreign study, the radio 
and television, the movies, scientific research, diplo- 
matic service, and many other developments of 
modern life, have multiplied a hundred-fold the 
chances of using a foreign language. These arguments 
are familiar and need no repetition. A boy or girl in 





America these days will certainly have many occasions 


to use some foreign language, in some way, in his adult 
life. 


In all honesty, however, the chances are against 
the possibility that the language he studies in school 
will turn out to be the very one which he needs 
professionally or otherwise in later life. There are 
too many different languages in the world, too many 
different types of need for languages, and too few 
languages being studied in our schools, to give a very 
high proportion of coincidence. We are not being 
quite honest or accurate when we say to a boy, 
“Study French because you will need it in your 
research in history,” when his historical research may 
lead him into the Far East and documents in Chinese. 
Or when we say to a boy, “Study German because 
you will need it in engineering,” when, as an engineer, 
he may find a desperate need for a fluent knowledge of 
Russian. Or when we say to a girl, “Study Spanish 
because it will be very useful in your job in inter- 
national commerce,” when it turns out that her 
company trades chiefly with India and a knowledge 
of Hindi or Tamil would be a prime requisite. 


Rather, we should urge these young people to 
study French, German, or Spanish to the point of 
mastery, so that they may be convinced that a foreign 
language can be mastered, and that no foreign lan- 
guage, however rare or difficult, need have any terrors 
for them. Since it is manifestly impossible for us to 
guess, several years in advance, just which world 
language these young people of the modern era will 
need; and since it is also impossible for us to teach 
Chinese, Hindi, or even Russian in many of our 
secondary schools at present, all we can expect to do 
is to show the boy or girl the simple fact that a 
foreign language is a medium of communication used 
by thousands or millions of people, that little children 
learn it and speak it fluently without any knowledge 
of grammar; in other words, that any foreign language 
can be mastered, with a little patience and the proper 
method. We must break down the great psychological 
hurdle that lies in the old notion that Americans are 
inevitably monolingual and for some reason incapable 
of learning foreign languages. Some Americans may 
have more language aptitude than others, because 
some people have a better ear than others; but if a 
boy can learn to speak and write English, he can 
learn in time any foreign language, whether it be 
Japanese or Bantu. 


IV 
It must not be claimed that the study of one 
foreign language makes another one easier. There 
has been much discussion about a direct transfer of 
linguistic knowledge, but there is no scientific proof 
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of such transfer. A knowledge of French or Spanish 
does not directly make the learning of Chinese easier; 
it may indeed make it harder because the intonation 
patterns and other peculiarities are so different. 
Nevertheless, it is certain that a boy who has learned 
a second language to the point of some mastery, will 
tackle a third language which he may urgently need 
for professional purposes, with fewer qualms or 
doubts, perhaps none at all. He knows that he can 
do it because he has done it before. This is a positive 
psychological attitude, and is entirely outside of any 
similarity of techniques in the study of foreign lan- 
guages. 

The use of the term culture or cultural in any 
statement of the objectives of foreign language study 
needs clarification. Some of the arguments advanced 
in this field, in terms of culture, raise serious mis- 
givings. They are often too vague and general, too 
all-inclusive, dangerously superficial, and even rather 
snobbish. It does not increase the personal culture of 
a boy or girl to be able to say “s’il vous plait,” instead 
of “please.” What counts is whether you can get 
them to say it at all. It is no proof of real culture 
to be able to sprinkle one’s conversation with 
foreign words, or to be able to understand foreign 
abbreviations. We tend to be a little suspicious of a 
language expert who insists on talking about ‘“‘Sprach- 
gefiihl” instead of “language sense.” A person who 
sprinkles his English conversation with “mon Dieu” 
sounds just as vulgar as if he said, ““my God.” It is 
no guarantee that an individual’s mind is more 
cultivated when he can understand a French menu 
or astonish the waiter in a German ratskeller. The 
depth or cogency of an idea does not depend upon 
the ornaments of language with which it is surrounded. 
A person’s thinking may be just as petty, common- 
place, and superficial, when expressed through the 
medium of two languages as through one. There is, 
therefore, no necessary and inevitable connection 
between the study of a foreign language and personal 
culture or refinement. Foreign language instruction 
may become the vehicle and the medium for cultural 
education, and frequently is, but the result cannot be 
considered automatic. 


Another regrettable aspect of the cultural argu- 
ment is that too frequently, under mistaken teaching, 
a pupil has been taught how quaint and picturesque 
and out-of-date the foreign country is. He pictures 
a land of the Middle Ages, where people live in 
thatched cottages and wear cute costumes. For him 
the country is picturesque and quaint and nothing 
more, completely lacking in importance for the march 
of Twentieth Century civilization. Such a language 
class not only imparts to the pupil a body of dangerous 
misinformation, but creates in him a mind-set which 


is even more narrowly smug and provincial, more 
self-satisfied and self-centered nationally than before. 


The chief educational objective of modern lan- 
guage study is to enable the pupil, through a pro- 
gressive mastery of one foreign language, to think and 
express himself in non-English terms, consequently to 
think to some degree in international terms, to broaden 
his attitude toward the world, to view this globe as 
something more than the periphery of the American 
scene. This can be done through the medium of a 
properly taught language class. It will have two 
parts. First, the pupil should discover that other 
peoples, other nations, express themselves differently 
but just as effectively. He suddenly comes to the 
realization that all thought is not cast into English 
molds. This is the “Copernican Step,” which the 
Harvard Report on Education for a Free Society 
mentions. He sees that English has its genius, and 
other languages have theirs. Other languages express 
some ideas more neatly, more cogently, more logically. 
English has a richer, more colorful vocabulary than 
some; it is more flexible than some; other languages 
may be clearer, more logical like French; or else more 
musical like Italian; or perhaps contain more poetic 
imagery like Chinese. 


V 


It is evident that the study of the foreign language 
must be pushed to a rather thorough degree in order 
to convey these concepts. A study of idioms is 
especially good for the purpose. A new twist of 
phrase, a popular allusion, a bit of folklore will reveal 
a new idea which does not have its exact equivalent 
in English. The store of popular proverbs in Spanish 
is especially revealing. The periodic word order in a 
German sentence, with its accumulation of verbs at 
the end, can be shown to have its special significance 
and value. Even the study of grammar and sentence 
structure can be useful in this connection. Since 
conjugations and inflections have largely been lost in 
English, a pupil can be shown how verb endings and 
the agreements of forms can make a sentence more 
logical, less ambiguous, or liable to misinterpretation. 
A careful study of intonation, the song pattern of a 
sentence, whether in French or in Chinese, is a 
revelation for the pupil for whom no such thing 
exists in English, and who is accustomed to think 
that the only means of emphasizing an idea is to 
hammer it with a stress accent. All these aspects of 
a foreign language, when well presented and carried 
to the point of real understanding by the pupil, can 
bring the realization that English is not the only 
means of conveying thought, but that there are many 
other worthy and refined instruments of man’s 
expression. 
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Next comes the second realization, even more 
important, that other peoples think different thoughts. 
It often comes as quite a shock to the boy or girl 
raised in the “100% American” environment that 
another nation may have thoughts which are so 
different from ours as to be at times contradictory, 
but at the same time just as logical, reasoned, pro- 
found, and intellectual as our thoughts. This is a 
vital step in education. It can be achieved in many 
ways, but a foreign language class is one of the best 
places. 


To attain this objective, the language class must 
be given something to read which has real food for 
thought, real intellectual content. Students must 
read something more than the easy fiction, insipid 
short stories, or humorous one-act plays which make 
up too much of the program of our language reading 
classes. Some social scientists maintain that language 
teachers should not also attempt to be teachers of 
foreign cultures. Such discussion is beside the point. 
It is evident that a language teacher cannot be at the 
same time a trained geographer, economist, _ political 
scientist, and anthropologist, all in one. Yet it is 
also self-evident that an instrument of communication 
cannot be properly acquired in a void, that is, without 
communicating anything. In secondary school and 
college classes, shallow patterns of tourist phrases 
and talk about the weather soon become a bore, and 
the conscientious pupils demand something worth- 
while to read so that they will have something worth- 
while to talk about in the language. It is entirely 
possible and necessary for the well-trained teacher, 
within the limits of his knowledge of the social 
sciences, to present the essentials of the civilization 
and culture of a foreign country. The pupils need 
to be guided toward the discovery that this other 
country, expressing itself through the medium of an 
adult literature, is a modern, contemporary, up-to- 
date land, with great scientists, engineers, authors, 
philosophers, musicians, political thinkers, inventors, 
and so on; that great and important ideas are being 
developed there, expressed in different patterns from 
ours; and that from these the United States can learn, 
if it will, and grow greater still. This attitude of open- 
minded humility is the basis of real culture. It can 
and should be taught in a language class. 


VI 


When this is properly done, many other problems 
will disappear, Language teachers and professional 
educators have long debated which language should 
be taught as the second language. How shall we 
choose between French and Spanish and German; and 
what shall we say of the increasingly important lan- 


guages of the Middle and Far East, Turkish or Tamil 





or Thai or Indonesian or Korean, even now com- 
paratively unknown in a country in a position of 
world leadership? How can a school decide which: 
ones to offer in its program? The students themselves 
worry, “How can I choose a language which I will be 
sure to use later; and if I don’t use it, won’t it be time 
wasted?” The answer seems plain. If the attitudes 
described above toward a foreign language and a 
foreign nation are learned early enough and thoroughly 
enough, they will be applied to every foreign language 
and to every foreign nation. It makes little difference 
which language is studied or which civilization, so long 
as it is an important nation with a well-developed 
language and a culture worth knowing. If it is well 
taught, with the proper approach, and studied long 
enough to reach the point of real understanding and 
reasonable mastery, the basic educational task has 
been performed for all languages and for all countries. 
The study of a third or a fourth language and country 
will be approached sympathetically and with a desire 
to understand them. 


A dozen years ago a young man majored in French 
at Middlebury College. He was an interested, in- 
telligent, and alert student. Upon his graduation, he 
went into the ASTP, which assigned him to a special 
group studying Annamese. He liked the program and, 
under the Army techniques, became quite fluent in 
Annamese. Also, as often happens in the Army, he 
was ot sent to Annam but to Siam or Thailand, for 
the last part of the war. He picked up Siamese 
rapidly, liked the country, and made friends there. 
A few years later, he decided to return to Thailand, 
and held an excellent position managing a big silk- 
worm farm far north among the hills, many miles 
from the nearest white man. He is happily married 
to a Siamese girl and has two nice children. Recently 
he returned to this country, and is directing a South- 
east Asian language program. This is perhaps an 
unusual example. Yet a French teacher should not 
feel in the least disappointed or discouraged when he 
sees many of his former French students forsaking 
France and the French language, and occupying posts 
of importance in Japan, in Burma, in Egypt, or in 
Hong Kong. French was their second language, but 
he would have done less than his job if his pupils 
never wanted to go on to a third or a fourth; and if 
they did not feel a sympathetic attraction to still 
other countries around the globe. 








3lst ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
The 31st Annual Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Statler on Friday and Saturday, March 1 and 2, 1957. 
Watch the Butcetin for more detailed announcements. 
Save the dates. Plan to attend. 
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VII 

There has been much discussion on the questions 
of when and how the foreign language should be 
taught. The answers are very simple: the sooner the 
better, in theory at least; and in the most living, 
active, personal method possible. If our thesis is 
correct, that what counts is not so much the language 
as the attitude of mind toward the language and 
toward the people who speak it, then we should take 
the pupil at the time when his linguistic formation is 
still plastic and his mind is most impressionable. 
This is very early, and comes before the development 
of the reasoning faculties. Speaking and under- 
standing a language are acquired long before the 
mind is ready for a logical analysis of grammar. 

The time to start a child on a second language is 
about the third grade, certainly before the age of ten. 
In theory, perhaps, language instruction should begin 
in the kindergarten or the first grade. There is still 
some hesitation, however, about an attempt at making 
a child completely bilingual. The new language 
studied is to be a second language, which will in turn 
set the attitude for a third or a fourth language when 
needed. This is different from developing two lan- 
guages on a basis of entire equality. Psychologists 
tell us that there are some problems involved in 
bilingualism. It may be somewhat better to let the 
mother tongue get a good start, to let the child gain 
confidence in one language, before the next one is 
begun. 

It should be started, however, not later than grade 
three, in order to catch the child when he has no in- 
hibitions about language, when he still has entire 
flexibility of the speech organs, and can approach 
the new language in complete naturalness. At this 
level it is clear that the approach will be imitative 
rather than logical, and the class method will be 
entirely aural-oral. The movement for the study of 
foreign language in the elementary schools is showing 
phenomenal growth. In the fall of 1954 modern 
foreign languages were being taught in the public 
elementary schools of nearly 300 cities and towns in 
forty-three states. Over 209,000 children were re- 
ceiving this instruction in 1478 public elementary 
schools. 

The “how” of foreign language study is also very 
important. In order to achieve our objective, it 
should be by the most living, active, personal method 
possible. The detailed procedure will, of course, de- 
pend upon many things — the age of the pupil, the 
circumstances of the instruction, the materials avail- 
able, the pupil’s other interests and his plans for the 
future, and so forth. In general, the first introduction 
to a foreign language should be oral. Class techniques 
based upon hearing and speaking a language are 


without doubt the most living and personal ones. 
Children, without exception, and even most older 
people, learn a language best at first by the imitation 
of sounds. Some can imitate better than others and 
it is a general misconception among older people to 
insist that they must see a word in order to pronounce 
it correctly. A language is first of all a means of oral 
communication, reduced later to writing by various 
logical or illogical means. 


The most progressive and generally successful 
method now used in beginning classes in preparatory 
school and college is to introduce simple speech 
patterns, repeated in class and drilled with the aid 
of recordings on a phonograph or on magnetized tape, 
until the patterns become mechanically automatic. 
Then a grammatical analysis is added afterward, 
codifying the speech patterns already learned, in 
order to satisfy the adult need to know “why.” 
According to this method, the speech patterns to be 
taught are chosen from among those most used in the 
language for actual oral expression. We have now 
happily turned our backs upon the teaching of the 
tricks and traps to be found in any language, the 
rarely used forms, uncommon irregular verbs, and 
complicated constructions, which turned a language 
into an exercise in logic or brute memory. The 
primary aim is to convince the pupil that this language 
is a modern instrument of communication, which he 
can use himself, personally to express his own 
thoughts, directly without translation, and to under- 
stand the thoughts of others. This approach must 
be continued until the pupil has acquired considerable 
confidence and feels at home in the language, within 
the limits of materials used in class up to that point. 

The next step is the addition of worthwhile con- 
tent, which will serve as materials for further language 
practice. At first, these materials will concern the 
everyday life of the pupil at his age level, here at home 
in the United States or in similar age groups in the 
other country. Later, and still keeping in mind the 
age and the other interests of the pupil, informational 
material will be included for reading and discussion, 
on various aspects of the other country — the geo- 
graphy, history, government, commerce, literature, 
art, science, modern life and local customs. 


Vill 


The combination of a thorough knowledge of the 
language itself and valid informational content studied 
in the language is the key to the attainment of our 
objective. It has nothing in common with the so- 
called “general language” classes, which present a 
smattering of several languages, nor with the courses 
in world culture, taught by social scientists in Eng- 
lish. Jt is fatal to neglect a careful, systematic study 
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of the language, since a possession of the language is 
the point of departure for all the rest. Through an 
analysis of grammar and sentence structure, the pupil 
learns how other people think. The process is not 
complete until he has achieved a real mastery of the 
language, and has a clear understanding of the finer 
points of idiom and style. 


America has a duty and an opportunity for world 
leadership in critical times. It will need many 
thousands of Americans, who have a fluent mastery 
of the hundreds of different major languages spoken 
on this earth. Even more important, it needs a whole 
people who understand, or who are willing to try to 
understand, the minds of other peoples, their needs, 
problems, strivings, and desires. This means an 
American nation with an international viewpoint. 
It is impossible for us to teach all these hundreds of 
different languages or impart information about all 
these cultures, in our secondary schools or even in 
the four-year program of an undergraduate college. 
How, then, can we prepare America, or Americans, 
to fulfill their duty in the world? One paramount 
step must be taken — we must create correct attitudes 
toward foreign languages and foreign peoples; we 
must even learn to discard the word foreign and say 
other languages and other peoples. This can be done 
very effectively through the proper study of a second 
language. It will mean learning another language 
beside English to the point of a satsifactory personal 
mastery, so that the student will be ready and willing 
to acquire another language, amy other language, when 
and if needed. At the same time, he should learn 
enough about one other country and its ways of think- 
ing and doing, so that he will have a sympathetic 
attitude toward all people who think and speak 





differently from us and whose skin is a different 
color. This broader international viewpoint will 
enable him to understand world problems better, to 
profit from the ideas of other nations; and to make 
American ideas better understood abroad. The time 
is already late; we must do this with all urgency, for 
another great nation with a vigorous though fatal 
ideology is all ready and eager to take over the 
leadership. 








CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONALLY-MINDED 
SCHOOLS SUMMER STUDY COURSE 


A practical study course on cultural collaboration 
with the Orient will be held in the city of Haarlem in 
North Holland from July 26 to August 10. 

What contributions can we make, in whatever sphere 
of education we are engaged, to improve relationships 
between the West and the peoples who are descended 
from the ancient civilizations of the East: the Indian sub- 
continent, China, Japan, etc.? 


The purpose of this course is twofold: to study a 
question of great importance in the world of today in 
order to help the rising generation to develop a real 
understanding of other peoples, and to enable those en- 
gaged in education in many different countries to meet 
and enjoy recreation and work together in friendly sur- 
roundings. The course is restricted to those who have had 
at least three years work in teaching of any kind. 


Cost (including first day’s sightseeing excursion) will 
be approximately L 18 7/3 Sterling. Further particulars 
and applications forms may be obtained from the Course 
Secretariat: c/o Mrs. M. H. de Vaal-Muller, Bureau 
Culturele Zaken, Afdeling Onderwijs, Stradhuis Haarlem, 
Holland. 


It seems likely that it would be legitimate to claim 
as a deduction for business expense on income tax the 
actual cost of passage to and from Europe and Haarlem, 
as well as such expenses as pertain to the conference itself. 

















SCHOOL DORM — EDUCATION FOR COMMUNITY 
LIVING 


By Tuomas E. Purpy 


Mr. Purdy is an instructor of English and the Bible at Westtown School, Westtown, Pa. 


SENIOR boy in a boarding school leaves his 
dorm illegally on a Saturday night at 10:00 
p.m., steps into a waiting car driven by a boy 
who graduated from the same school the previous 
year, goes to a large city nearby, and returns to the 
dorm after 2:00 A.M. Confronted the next day by 
the Master in charge of the dorm for the week-end, 
he flippantly states that he does not consider his 
action as being at all serious. 
A high-spirited junior boy, in his fourth year as a 
boarding student, president of his class for the second 


year in a row, is questioned by a Master concerning 
an epidemic of firecrackers, which are being thrown 
inside the dormitory building. The Master hopes 
that this boy, as a recognized leader, will be able to 
discourage, even stop the practice. The boy replies, 
“T think it’s pretty funny, myself—makes a good 
noise.” Later, when the culprits are caught, this 
boy turns out to be one of them. 

Two boys in a boarding school are missing as a 
study hall during the class day gets under way. They 
know they are late; they do not care; they are having 
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a little fun in their rooms; they know they cannot be 
in their rooms without permission. They finally show 
up ten minutes late. 

The boys in these cases share one thing in common: 
unconcern. Such boys often express this attitude 
with casual comments: ‘“What’s the difference?” 
“Who cares?” “Why get excited?” “It didn’t hurt 
anybody.” “It didn’t do any harm.” One sup- 
position by adults regarding these remarks is that 
they are made to minimize the importance of mis- 
demeanors or to conceal true feelings of anxiety. 
This surmise may be true for major incidents in- 
volving expulsion or suspension from school, but for 
offenses carrying less drastic consequences all too 
often the frank indifference is genuine. 

There seems to be a long list of small offenses 
which can be classified as those for which little con- 
cern is needed. Certain meals are not to be skipped; 
they are skipped. Certain foods are not to be taken 
from the dining room; they are taken. No more than 
a specified number of permissions are to be used in a 
month for going to a nearby town; more are used. 
No skating is permitted on the lake when a Master is 
not present; skating is done unsupervised. Canoes 
are to be landed only at the dock; they are landed 
illegally along the shores of the lake. Radios and 
phonographs are not to be played in dorm rooms 
during evening study periods; they are played. Every 
boarding school could add its own particular items 
to this list. 

What shall be the Master’s approach to boys 
guilty of the infraction of one or more of the many 
rules and regulations necessary to the management of 
a boarding school? Shall he consider that as the 
punishment fits the crime so should his concern fit 
the crime and be no greater than the enormity of the 
crime? This policy would please many boys who are 
often quite disgusted with Masters who show concern 
over minutiae. Yet such a policy may overlook issues 
far beyond the mere breaking of a rule. 


II 


A few years ago a probation officer of a juvenile 
court in a large New England city described two 
cases to a group of businessmen. One was a high 
school boy who stole a car; the other was a high school 
boy who broke two windows in a school building. If 
the amount of concern to be registered were deter- 
mined by the seriousness of the offense, the former 
would get the more attention. Actually, however, 
both cases received the same amount of care. The 
stolen car affair was cleared up in a matter of days. 
The boy, a member of a decent, religious family, 
took the car on a dare. The broken window case 
required two years of work. The boy broke the 


windows to get back at a teacher who abused him 
because he was unresponsive. Investigation revealed 
that the boy’s father was a drunkard and his mother 
accepted visitors for immoral practices, even occa- 
sionally right in front of the boy. The boy was 
malnutritious, had a heart tremor, often fell asleep 
in classes or at the movies. This boy was lucky his 
case was not treated at face value. 


Dormitory and House Masters seldom pass lightly 
over minor offenses, being just as interested as pro- 
bation officers in backgrounds, motivations, and 
behavior patterns. That they are aware of such 
matters need not be conveyed to boys, but certain 
implications of rule violations ought clearly to be 
revealed to them. The question is, do boys realize 
just why Masters are concerned? Or, to put it 
another way, do Masters fully explain to boys the 
nature of their concerns? Do their concerns go far 
enough? In general the answer is yes, that of course 
boys are told what the real difficulties are; after all, 
these are pointed out to the boy in the usual lecture 
delivered after he is found out. Why, then, do boys 
continue to be irked because Masters make such a 
big fuss over simple little rules? 


In many of its aspects a boarding school dormitory 
can hardly be called education for life in the big, wide 
world. Most of its precepts are geared to a specific 
living arrangement and cannot be applied to later 
life situations. Never again, except perhaps in college, 
will a boy as a civilian find himself in such cramped 
quarters, so close to his neighbors, and sharing so 
many facilities. Yet some day, in the not too distant 
future, he will be an adult member of a community. 
He will again encounter a set of regulations, some as 
specific laws and others as unwritten codes, to be 
observed in recognition of the rights of his fellow men. 
With what spirit will he observe them? Will it be 
one of listless acquiescence to the inevitable or one of 
authentic concern for the welfare of others? Will he 
have a regard only for the letter of the law or will he 
be an active proponent of the spirit behind the law? 


Ill 


Here in the area of the spirit of the law boarding 
school Masters can proclaim a major concern. Boys, 
as they adjust to dormitory life, can be instilled with 
a creative spirit of living which goes beyond the 
sphere of rules and laws, so that the emphasis is on a 
spiritual and moral outlook and not on law itself and 
the penalties of the law. Often the first thing a 
guilty boy wants to know is what’s going to happen 
to him for what he did. A punishment is set, of 
course, but to leave the matter at that doesn’t pre- 
pare a boy for positive living in a community. He 
must be led one step deeper to his selfishness, which 
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was probably the cause of his misconduct — that, 
or thoughtlessness. 


The senior boy absent from the dorm on Saturday 
night was nonchalant when questioned by the Master. 
The Master verified the details, gave a warning about 
such conduct in the future, and passed on. The boy 
was left still convinced that his action was harmless 
since he hadn’t hurt anyone. What about the hurt 
the boy did to himself? He demonstrated that he was 
unable to abide by the rules of a particular society or 
had no desire to do so. He gave evidence, in this one 
instance at least, of an egocentric view of life: he 
found something he wanted to do and ignored his 
obligations to his community. He also destroyed 
other people’s confidence in him. In short, no matter 
how large or small the offense may have been in the 
eyes of the law, the offense to the boy’s creative 
spirit was great. “Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,” said the lord to the two men who multiplied 
his talents, “thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things: enter thou 
into the joy of thy lord.” How often have Masters 
applied this verse directly to a boy’s situation? 


To suppose that if the breaking of rules indicates 
a lack of the proper spirit therefore the keeping of 
them will guarantee that spirit is sheer folly. In 
the case which Jesus told about the Good Samaritan, 
the priest and the Levite were careful to observe the 
laws of their faith; yet by their refusal to help the 
half-dead man they gave themselves away. They 
were not good citizens of a community at all. 


A state of lethargy is easily slipped into. A rash 
of stealing broke out in a school dormitory one fall 
term. The victims called the thievery outrageous; 
those not affected were either silent watchers or they 
ignored the business altogether. The former yelled 
for stricter rules and wanted to know why the thieves 
weren’t caught; some of the latter knew perfectly 
well who the thieves were, but they did nothing. 
How can a house full of boys keep a high spirit of 
morale with such conditions prevalent? Much to 
the delight of the faculty, the student council saw 
the basic issue, and the president made an impassioned 
speech to the student body, declaring that those who 
allowed the stealing to continue by showing no con- 
cern, even when they knew some of the stealers, were 
in a sense as guilty as those committing the crime. 


IV 


What of the rich man who came to Jesus seeking 
eternal life? Jesus ran down a list of commandments 
with the man, and he could check off every one of the 
laws as having been fulfilled. Jesus then went to his 
very heart by telling him to sell all he had and give 





to the poor and take up the cross. On hearing this 
injunction the man quit, went away heavy with 
sorrow — a pitiful man indeed. He had not expected 
goodness to be so exacting and to be beyond the 
reach of the law. 


Is it too much to ask that a growing boy in his 
teens appreciate something of the spirit which sur- 
passes all law? He is asked to see his way through 
intricate problems in trigonometry. He is asked to 
grasp the significance of reciprocal trade agreements 
and of the checks and balances in our Constitution. 
He is asked to dig for the deeper meanings in Mody 
Dick or Hamlet. Let him also be asked to catch 
hold of a spirit which brings a richer life. Masters 
have many opportunities in a dormitory to interpret 
to boys such a spirit. Our society is engulfed in all 
types of laws and rules. Even the good ones, though, 
cannot insure the moral and spiritual life of the people. 
Goodness cannot be legislated. The point is, not that 
one boy should assert his rights and get back at 
another boy for something the other boy did to him, 
but that the former should exercise a little forgiveness. 


This concept of the spirit as against the letter of 
the law is basic in the Christian religious heritage. 
The Apostle Paul discovered the limitations of law. 
The Law, which was meant for life, proved to Paul 
that he was a sinner, and so he died spiritually. The 
Law was death. Paul then looked to Christ Jesus, 
who delivered him from this death. 


There is a righteousness of God apart from law. 
Laws do not create, but they set the scenes that make 
creation possible. It is in the areas of selfishness and 
thoughtlessness that a boy’s major difficulties arise, 
and he meets these problems every day in his comings 
and goings in a boarding school. Shall he ask for a 
rule to settle his affairs? No, he can do better than 
that. With the help of his Masters he can bring to 
the fore spiritual and moral insights which have lain 
dormant within him. 








ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In January our member schools re-elected Dr. John 
F. Gummere, headmaster of The William Penn Charter 
School, Philadelphia, as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Secondary Education Board, and elected as 
Representative-at-Large for a two-year term Paul G. 
Chancellor, Director of the Library of The Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa. 


Continuing in office are Recording Secretary James H. 
McK. Quinn, Assistant Headmaster of The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa.; Treasurer Hart Fessenden, 
Headmaster of The Fessenden School, West Newton, 
Mass.; and Representative-at-Large Eleanor Florance, 
Director of Studies of Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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READING ALOUD 


By Wittiam Horace WHITTEMORE 
Mr. Whittemore is a member of the faculty of The Leelanau Schools, Glen Arbor, Michigan. 


T is obvious that when a person wishes to sing 
well he takes lessons, and it should be equally 
obvious to a person who wishes to read well that 

he, too, should take lessons. 

What is the first thing that a singing teacher 
teaches his student? Does he give him a song and 
tell him to practice it, and thereby learn to sing it? 
Does he make any attempt to teach his student a song 
during the first lesson or for many subsequent lessons? 
These questions are superfluous, but I am trying to 
bring out a point. 

A singing teacher first teaches his student to form 
his mouth so that the a’s, o’s, and e’s, and other noises 
are made with beauty, with clarity, with assurance, 
and with quality. The student learns that he has 
lips and that they are meant to move! He runs the 
scales with one sound, up and down, up and down, up 
and down; he practices on these and learns that the 
making of correct noises is something not impossible, 
of course, but a thing to be mastered. He becomes 
convinced that no one ever sang well without learning 
the fundamentals and, as his ambition is to sing, he 
goes on working to master these sounds long before 
he ever tries to sing a short piece, let alone an entire 
song. 

Today we hear everyone saying that poetry should 
be read aloud and, of course, it must be read aloud. 
But — who is qualified to do justice to reading aloud, 
unless he has studied the art of reading aloud? And 
what person who has studied this art does not begin 
at the making of sounds with his mouth and voice to 
gain beauty, clarity, enunciation, and all the rest of 
the graces necessary to read aloud and read well? 
It takes hours of practice to make a resounding “a” 
with ease and grace. It is no easy task. The sound 
for “‘y” (always 1 and never @) is a startling discovery 
to him who would read correctly, to him who has 
heard all his life, “My Countree ’tis of Thee.” 

When he discovers that the sound of é for “y” 
never even occurs in the dictionary, he begins to 
wonder how many other glaring mistakes he has been 
making with the sounds of letters. He then begins 
to be aware of wuz for was, frum for from, fur for for, 
uv for of, ut for it, and so on — almost forever! 

He then decides that if he really believes that 
poetry should be read aloud and if he wishes his 
students to hear the beauty of language, the rhythmic 
pattern, the thought, form, color, tone, and all the 
rest of the grandeur of good speech, he must make 
a pledge to go to work and begin just as he would 
were he to take singing lessons — and he begins by 


practicing the scales of language, the sounds of all 
of the letters of the alphabet. On one such “scale” 
as follows, he spends hours and keeps at it con- 
tinually: 
Ah as in arm 
A as in ate 
Ee as in eel 


Oo as in ooze 
Oh as in old 
Aw as in all 

He learns to watch for the 1 sound, and to say it 
purely. The word, inspiration, for example, becomes 
just what it is — inspiration — not insparation (first 
“‘a” as in account). He sees that such mistakes 
literally foul up the beauty of the language, and 
having made up his mind to improve, he works 
harder on the enunciation of the words of the English 
language than he ever has worked on anything in his 
life. If he is to be a singer of words, he must master 
the sounds. 


II 


There is no need to prolong this article. It is 
obvious that I am advocating the study, by in- 
cessant practice, of the sounds of our language and 
then putting them into practice by pronouncing and 
enunciating words before the individual ever tries to 
read aloud an entire sentence, let alone a poem. 

Better readers will make better lovers of poetry. 
A good reader keeps his students awake, makes them 
love what they hear, enjoy it, appreciate it, and 
understand it. There is just as much pleasure in 
listening to a good reader as there is in listening to a 
good singer. 

No one likes to listen to someone sing who cannot 
keep on the key, who does not articulate, who does 
not give each sound its proper due, and who has bad 
tonal quality. The same applies to reading. 

As a matter of fact, the singer of words is a singer 
in his own right — and that right is to give joy and 
pleasure to his listeners. It is also his obligation, for 
his students are there in his class and have to listen. 
It is his responsibility, therefore, to learn to read to 
the very best of his ability, and to do this he must 
work as hard at it as at anything that he has ever 
tried to do in his entire study of English. 

Not to emulate Demosthenes, but merely to im- 
prove the expression of the sounds coming out of 
him, a fellow Cornellian used to go to the foot of a 
one-hundred-foot gorge surging with thundering water 
and shout and exaggerate the movement of his lips, 
so that he might better articulate and enunciate. 
Today, when he reads a poem aloud, his students 
listen attentively! 
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PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The BuLuetin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 


advertiser. 








SUPPLEMENT YOUR INCOME 


If you would be interested in substantially supple- 
menting your income through a pleasant professional 
service to parents and children which can be performed 
evenings, week-ends, and vacations, drop me a post card 
or a note. 

James S. GuERNSEY 
P. O. Box 889 
New London, Connecticut 




















SAILING INSTRUCTOR WANTED 
Yacht Club on Barnegat Bay desires young man 

for summer position to supervise sailing and Junior 
Activities. Please state your qualifications. 
Write to: 

E. L. Sutton 

7430 Normandy Lane 

Philadelphia 26, Pa. 














music appreaciation, guidance, 


For further information write: 
BOX 227 


186 Centre Street 
Milton 86, Mass. 








WANTED: POSITION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL 
OR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Experienced teacher, administrator, clergyman (Con- 
gregational); holding A. B. in Ed., S. T. B., Th. M., Th. 
D. degrees with additional graduate work in education. 
Boys’ school experience. Will consider co-ed, day school 
or boarding with adequate accomodations for two (mother). 
Age: 29. Subjects: English; social studies (all branches); 
speech; biology. Experience with remedial reading. Many 
professional affiliations. Author of forthcoming book on 
study habits and learning techniques. Other interests: 


studies. Seven years parish experience and youth work. 


Secondary Education Board 


public relations, sacred 




















Illustrated Lectures On 

“TRAVELS THROUGH LITERARY BRITAIN” 
Muriet G. Routs, Lecturer, former British Vice Consul 

Lectures suitable for school and college assemblies. 
Repeat engagements requested wherever lectures have 
been given. Traveling through England and Scotland, 
you visit homes, gardens of British writers and places 
associated with their works. 

Lecture I— ‘“‘Chaucer to Churchill’; Lecture II — 
“The Brontes, Lake District Poets, Scottish Writers, 
Others.” 

Write now for 1956-57 to: 
Mrs. Muriet G. Rotts 
8 Pine Knoll Road 
Lexington, Mass. 




















Leapinc Boys’ Seconpary Boarpinc Scuoo. is 
looking for a young unmarried teacher of Mathematics. 
A genuine interest in Mathematics is essential, but experi- 
ence in teaching it is not. Applicant should be capable of 
covering secondary school Mathematics through Solid 
Geometry and Trigonometry. Coaching ability welcome 
but not essential; dormitory supervision expected. Salary 
will depend upon age and experience. 


Write to: 
BOX 456 
Secondary Education Board 


186 Centre Street 
Milton 86, Mass 
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LIBRARIANS — FUND RAISERS — ALUMNI 
SECRETARIES 


1. We will handle your entire library magazine 
subscription list— both foreign and domestic 
titles — at a larger saving than can be obtained 
elsewhere. 


2. The parents of your students, both current and 
past, plus all your alumni subscribe collectively 
to a large number of magazines. Your school or 
its Alumni Association should be receiving a com- 
mission on every one of these subscriptions. You 
do not have to reveal your list of names to any out- 
siders to participate in this practical method of 
annual fund raising. 


3. Details on either plan from: 


M. S. VIAUX & COMPANY 


4 Whitman Court 
Troy, New York 


(Operated by an ex-Independent School Teacher) 

















PEN FRIENDS WANTED 


A hundred Tyrolese school boys of 13 and 14 are 
looking for American pen friends. They would enjoy 
writing to American boys and girls of the same age in 
English and receiving letters either in English or in 
German. 

Write to: 
Dr. W. HippMANN 


Knaben-Hauptschule Solbad Hall 
Tyrol/Austria 














REPORTS OF 1956 ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The Annual Report for 1955-56, containing reports 
of all the Conference meetings, will be ready by the middle 
of May. All member schools will receive two copies and 
everyone who registered at the Conference will receive a 
personal copy. 























OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


KENNETH C, Parker, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


In this issue, we present the second article on the Admissions Officer in Public Relations. This article treats the subject from the 
point of view of the day schools. In the May issue, we plan to have a third article that will bring out the various problems, somewhat 


different, which arise in admissions work in girls’ schools. 
> 


One other area in which good public relations is necessary is the field of scholarship grants. 
of public relations in scholarship procedure beginning with the fall issue. 


We should like to consider the role 
Again we are confronted with the question of where to 


find suitable authors to discuss the scholarship program from various angles (such as the regional, alumni, or general scholarships) as 


well as methods of publicizing the availability and awarding of such scholarships. 


names of persons best fitted to write on this subject. 


We hope that our readers will respond by sending 


THE ADMISSIONS OFFICER IN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ADMISSION TO DAY SCHOOLS 


By Marsua.t L. Umptesy 


Mr. Umpleby is headmaster of Englewood School for Boys, Englewood, N. J. 


HE people charged with admissions work in day 
schools have problems very like those of their 
counterparts in boarding schools. They seek 

the able, promising student, the one whom they can 
best serve, and they are compelled to deny admission 
to another. They are aware that through the ad- 
missions office very often comes the patron’s first 
impression of the school. They are mindful of their 
important part in building and maintaining good 
public relations. Their problems are likely to be 
more acute perhaps, because the public is close at 
hand. In booming times like the present, when the 
local public schools are crowded, the limited number 
of vacancies is a fact more readily accepted. People 
in the neighborhood understand: there are competitive 
examinations for admission; many are called, few are 


chosen; it’s best to make application early, even a year 
or two earlier than the family budget had contem- 
plated. 

While the independent day school rests pretty 
much under the local public eye, feeling little need to 
publish a catalogue and finding the majority of quali- 
fied applicants through word-of-mouth referrals from 
loyal patrons, there is a broad area of contact with 
people who don’t know the school, whom the school 
doesn’t know, and whose impression of the school is 
a factor in public relations. To illustrate: 

A telephoned inquiry wonders politely if there are 
vacancies in Grade Seven. The well-trained girl at 
the switchboard decides then and there whether to 
relay the question to the registrar or to fence a bit. 
She has a fairly reliable instinct for doing the right 
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thing and this time counters with “Who shall I say 
is calling, please?” At the other end the manner 
changes. “I want to speak to someone in authority. 
Connect me with the headmaster.” 

Here is one of the factors in day-school admissions 
experience which differ from the boarding school’s. 
There are doubtless others. But the range of easy 
telephone call finds the public ever at hand, every day 
of the year and any time of day, holidays, Saturdays, 
and Sundays not excluded. There is no closed season. 
There are lulls, to be sure — at Christmas time and 
possibly from July 15 to August 15 — but for a good 
forty-five weeks of the year the public is right around 
the corner. 


II 

Day schools as well as the boarding schools are 
enjoying the enrollment boom. The polite question 
about vacancies in Grade Seven can pretty generally 
be answered No. Of course we’d say, “Not at the 
moment. Next year, perhaps,” and then take it from 
there. A few data are recorded and the inquirer’s 
name is listed for subsequent advisement, that is, if 
the receptionist has deemed it proper to gulp her 
indignation and let some one else do the answering. 
Let’s assume the secretary takes over. It turns out 
the inquiry is sincere — all silky tones now — and a 
bright boy needs the school; his parents have heard a 
lot about it, and a name is dropped here and there. 
So a date is made for an interview, both parents being 
urged to come with the boy, and his brothers and 
sisters too, if they wish. Day school business is 
largely a family matter. We might as well know from 
the start what kind of family it is. In this circle the 
lad will have to do his homework. 

So far we have been more than cordial. When the 
appointment is broken, remade and changed again, 
the probable vacancies in Grade Seven begin to seem 
less probable. That’s the telephone range again. 
The family hasn’t planned a 200-mile excursion. 
Something comes up — it’s easy to telephone for a 
new date. The school’s always there, just a twenty- 
minute drive away, just around the corner. 


The family, in toto or in part, arrives at the 
appointed hour. The receptionist is wary but ever 
polite. The secretary has sneaked a look at the car 
they came in. The girls have a private wager on this 
score. If it’s a taxi all bets are off. The dean or 
director or headmaster has no preview, however. He 
can put two and three together when he considers 
the time of day, the garb of his callers, and the way 
they go about impressing him or being impressed. 
For all he knows he has a problem coming up, or he 
has a winner who really must be positively impressed. 
At all times he is conscious, we hope, of a duty to 





interpret justly the principles of independent educa- 
tion, its virtues and obligations; in a word, he is 
mindful of public relations in a community which 
prides itself on a good public school system. 

The interview moves along very well. Mother is 
a bit over-dressed; it appears she has her own problems 
and may have been a little quick, not like her really, 
that day she snubbed the switchboard. The father 
is charming — intelligent, patient, and kind — a good 
father, we judge, if business or profession allows him 
time enough at home to work at it. The boy appears 
to be no academic problem — at the Sixth Grade 
level. He is alert, responsive, likes to read, sticks to 
a few hobbies, plays the trumpet, has an excellent 
school record. No problem at all. His parents are 
aware of the advantages of an independent school 
training. But the boy is not. He has resisted the 
idea for two years. The admissions man has by this 
time guessed the familiar reason: the lad doesn’t want 
to leave his friends. If he were passive about the 
matter or showed no loyalty to his present school or 
mates, the astute interviewer might wonder a bit. 


III 


This is another point of difference in discussing 
the day school’s problem of admissions as compared 
with that of the boarding school. Students live in 
two communities at once. They have to be agile, 
adjustable, and pay for it in taxes on their energies. 
Often their transportation is no slight matter. And 
then after a long day at school and bus ride home 
they find that their former companions are off at 
games of their own, are not burdened with homework 
and can afford a midweek evening or two at a church 
fellowship or scout meeting. Our canny young 
hopeful with the gentle father and harassed mother 
knows all this. So does the headmaster or his aid 
conducting the interview. Sooner or later the 
applicant will have to be persuaded that the in- 
dependent day school has advantages which outweigh 
those of the carefree life and times in the local neigh- 
borhood. If the parents want him persuaded here 
and now, the admissions officer must step cautiously. 
Though he knows all the while that a place in Grade 
Seven will be at a premium, he nevertheless becomes 
the aggressor and gives the fine old pitch with saga- 
cious regard for the temper of his listeners. Father 
beams, but mother and son fidget; he turns to the 
subject of entrance tests. 


To the boy this has the virtue both of being a 
remote contingency and of terminating the present 
boring interview. He cheers up; he listens politely, 
and beguiles the unwary dean. The admonition to 
brush up on arithmetic and grammar falls on half- 
open ears until the date is mentioned. The woeful 
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discovery is made that it means a Saturday morning, 
a lost weekend: the rodeo is in town, the circus, or the 
Red Sox. Public relations among the young are 
likely to plummet. But a decent job has been done 
withal; the parents go away in a modest Buick and 
straightway tell their neighbors what a good time 
they’ve had, with an eye toward getting their son’s 
best chum to take examinations for admission to that 
school too. 
IV 

This narrative comes to a dubious close with both 
boys appearing for tests, along with dozens of others — 
so it isn’t so bad after all—and nothing for the 
admissions officer to do but await the report of the 
examining committee. The boys have made the most 
of a rainy Saturday in mid-April. They have been 
shown the more attractive features of the school; the 
snack at mid-morning break has met with hearty 
approval all around; masters have been tolerably 
droll; and commiserating over the tricky math pro- 
blems has effected a quick weld of several kindred 
spirits. It might be great going to this school — new 
guys, new friends — one fellow has fished the whole 
Esopus system, two sail on Cattegut Bay, three are 
Yankee fans. 

A week later the admissions officer sets about try- 
ing not to undo the fine fabric of public relations he 
has been discreetly putting together since last Sep- 
tember. The boy from the monotone Buick family 
did himself proud. His boon companion missed by a 


mile; only tutoring and summer school could get him 
a place — if there were a last-minute drop-out. Only 
one out of three candidates could read up to grade; 
the odds were worse in English; arithmetic was fifty- 
fifty. As far as filling vacancies is concerned, the 
school needs fear no shortage of qualified students. 
The headmaster could write complimentary letters to 
a good quota, with a couple of spares. What of the 
unlucky two-thirds who didn’t make the grade? 
While the admissions officer ponders, the telephone 
i Which is where we came in. This time 
the receptionist, gentle and forgiving, accepts the 
first fruits of grief and hurt pride and brings the matter 
solemnly to the person in authority. He doesn’t like 
it a bit. 

The day school is near at hand, within constant 
telephone range, well-known to the community, 
serving it, and cultivating friends amongst the public 
school fraternity. Yet it has to discriminate among 
neighbors, open its doors to some, not to others, and 
try to tell the truth with the least hurt to all. Yet by 
stating its aims and interpreting its purpose, honestly 
and constantly, it does build up good public relations. 
The rub comes when the admissions officer has to tell 
a good B student of P.S. 6 he isn’t prepared to do the 
work of I.S. Country Day. He has to walk a tight 
rope between seeming to reflect upon the parental 
responsibility of the man he lunches with at Rotary 
and implying that his public school friends have not 
been on the job. It’s a good trick if he can do it. 


THE WALKS FOUNDATION 


By Georce B. SAvaGe 


Cooperative effort in the field of raising money from business and industry is taking form in the Hartford, Connecticut, area, 
Five schools in Greater Hartford have combined to work out plans for implementing corporate support for the boys’ independent sec- 


ondary schools in Hartford County. 
mis, Kingswood, and Suffield. 


The schools, whose initials form the name of the Foundation, are: Westminster, Avon, Loo- 


Mr. Savage, Director of Development for the Loomis and Chaffee Schools, here summarizes the action taken so far by the WALKS 


Foundation. 


Directors of the Hartford County Manu- 

facturers Association, Francis O. Grubbs» 
headmaster of Loomis School, and Appleton Seaverns; 
headmaster of Suffield Academy, presented at a 
directors’ meeting of that organization the case for 
support of independent secondary education by 
industry. 


T> fall at the invitation of the Board of 


The statements of the two headmasters were 
favorably received by the board, which recommended 
to the members of the association that each company 
should seriously consider the active support of the 
local independent schools that were sending most of 
their graduates on to college. 


The feeling among many of the manufacturers 
(who were aware of the situation) was that corporate 
support of higher education, which is rapidly becoming 
an accepted practice, was not enough. The base of 
the educational structure needed to be strengthened 
also. The crying need by industry for engineers and 
management replacement motivated this feeling 
among the manufacturers: that industry should 
share in the general unrestricted support of independ- 
ent secondary education, without attaching any 
strings to gifts (such as scholarships for able students 
going into engineering schools). 


The chief obstacle to granting support to inde- 
pendent schools has been that the officers of the 
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companies, approached by representatives of in- 
dividual schools, felt that it was impossible to make 
a distinction among the schools that have in the past 
sought their support. Yet the line had to be drawn 
somewhere. The result has been that the companies 
have felt they must refuse the request of the in- 
dividual school, although the officers concerned felt 
sympathetic toward the situation of the schools and 
recognized their need for additional support. 


II 


As a result of the general feeling on the part of 
local industry and the discussions that had been 
evoked, the headmasters of Westminster, Avon, 
Loomis, Kingswood, and Suffield met with some 
representatives of the Manufacturers Association to 
see if a plan could be worked out to facilitate and 
implement corporate support for the boys’ inde- 
pendent secondary schools in Hartford County. At 
this meeting it was decided that the five schools 
involved should set up a foundation to receive gifts 
from industry, the incorporators being the head- 
masters of the five schools. The funds so received 





from time to time would be divided equally among 


the five schools. It was further agreed that any 
corporation or business that so desired could con- 
tribute directly to any specific school in the group if 
so inclined. The foundation was to be simply an 
agency through which those corporations which 
desired to support independent secondary education 
and yet could not find a way to distinguish among 
individual schools could make a corporate gift. The 
officers of The WALKS Foundation are: President, 
Appleton Seaverns of Suffield; Secretary, Merritt 
Hewett of Kingswood; Treasurer, Francis O. Grubbs 
of Loomis. 


It is planned that chief officers of all corporations 
in Hartford County will receive material outlining 
the purposes of the Foundation and that a represent- 
ative will visit personally with these corporate officers, 
seeking the financial support of the corporations for 
the Foundation. Although it is too early to predict 
the outcome of this effort of the schools in seeking 
corporate contributions, the reaction to the announce- 
ment of the formation of this foundation and its pur- 
poses has been most favorable. 





TEACHING FELLOWSHIPS 


Phillips Academy at Andover has just announced 
a program of Teaching Fellowships. The Andover 
Teaching Fellowship Program opens a new avenue to 
the teaching profession. The need for first-rate young 
teachers, at every level of education, is urgent, and 
the plan is an attempt to meet the public relations 
problem of interesting young men in independent 
education. The following are excerpts from the pam- 
phlet describing the program: 


“The Andover Teaching Fellowship Program, to be 
introduced by Phillips Academy, Andover, in 1956-1957, 
is an experiment in teacher recruiting and teacher train- 
ing. It is planned for able college graduates who have 
not taught. 


“The plan involves, for successful candidates, a two- 
year training period, as follows: 


1. A first year of “on-the-job” experience, 
under the supervision of senior Andover 
teachers. 


2. Financial assistance towards a second year 
of training at a graduate school of arts and 
sciences, a school of education, or study 
abroad. 


“These Teaching Fellows will be chosen for 1956-1957 
among these separate fields— English, ancient and 
modern languages, history, mathematics, sciences, art, 
and music. 


“The program is deliberately designed to interest 
outstanding young men in trying out teaching as a 
career. ... 


“The second purpose of the program is to give a 
prospective teacher a sound professional training... . 


“The program will be highly flexible in its adaptation 
to special circumstances as they arise.” 








LIBRARY WORKSHOP 


Westover School, Middlebury, Conn., and the 
Department of Library Service of the New Haven State 
Teachers College are happy to announce that they will 
hold a second workshop for school librarians at Westover 
School from June 27 to July 18, 1956. Three semester 
hours credit in library science will be granted by the New 
Haven State Teachers College upon satisfactory com- 
pletion of the course. 


Teaching school library methods in an outstanding 
independent school library of more than 14,000 volumes 
as a workshop proved so successful last summer that the 
experiment is being repeated by popular demand. Dormi- 
tory accommodations for men and women will be available 
on the campus. 

In the summer of 1956 two courses will be given 
simultaneously — “‘Book Selection’ and “Reference.” 
Other areas of library work will be explored in informal 
discussion periods. 

The workshop will be directed by Alice B. Thompson, 
Chairman of the Department of Library Service at New 
Haven State Teachers College, and Esther Millett, Libra- 
rian of Westover School. Application should be made as 
soon as possible since the enrollment will be limited to 
forty students. Inquiries should be addressed to Miss 
Millett, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn. 

Tuition will be $30; library fee, $10; board and room, 
$75 — all payable in advance. 
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OUR FOREIGN GUESTS 


By Epcar Sanrorb, Jr. 


Mr. Sanford is a member of the faculty of The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. The SEB owes him warm thanks for his able 


direction of this important annual project. 


1GHT of the thirty-five delegates to the annual 

New York Herald Tribune High School Forum 

were guests, for one week, of SEB schools. 
This is the seventh year that member schools have 
been among those selected to serve as hosts to these 
delegates. The majority of host schools are high 
schools in the New York metropolitan area. But the 
participation of even these few independent schools 
is important and valuable in that it gives at least 
eight delegates a picture of an important aspect of 
American education. Furthermore, the remaining 
delegates also benefit, at least vicariously, as they 
learn something of independent schools through the 
eight who have visited them. 

Although all SEB schools are invited to participate 
in the program in a communication sent to their 
representatives in the fall, few schools offer to serve, 
perhaps because of the difficulty and expense of 
transportation from New York. It is hoped that 
many more schools will place a high enough value on 
participation to apply another year, if we are again 
invited to assist with the Forum program. 

The schools that participated this year were Emma 
Willard, in New York; William Penn Charter and 
Westtown, in Pennsylvania; Ethel Walker, Avon Old 
Farms, Pomfret, Kent, and Taft, in Connecticut. 

The programs arranged by the host schools were 
similar in their essentials. The guests followed the 
regular school program. They lived, in most cases, 
in the school dormitories and often shared rooms 
with their American student hosts. They attended 
classes and spoke briefly in some of them. The 
guests also attended school athletic events and various 
special functions — debates, concerts, and lectures. 
In at least one case, at Taft, the boys themselves 
participated in athletics; it was reported that a guest 
from Pakistan, who had never been on the ice, became 
quite proficient at ice-skating during his visit! 

Several of the host schools shared their guests for 
a day with the local high school. This experience 
was appreciated by the foreign students, of course, 
but also by their American student hosts who accom- 
panied them. And it served as an opportunity for 
strengthening the bonds of understanding between 
the public and the independent school in the com- 
munity. 

The guests were often taken on trips to points of 
interest in the community of which the host school 
was apart. At Penn Charter, for example, the guests 


(from Egypt and Norway) visited the Franklin 
Institute, the Philadelphia Museum of Art, Inde- 
pendence Hall, and the Philadelphia /uguirer’s indoor 
track meet, “‘a sight that is typical of the American 
big-time sports scene.” Pomfret took their boys (from 
India and Switzerland) to the University of Connec- 
ticut and the city offices of near-by Putnam. Taft’s 
guests (from Pakistan and the Union of South Africa) 
toured representative suburban areas of Hartford and 
inspected the American Metal Hose Division of the 
American Brass Company. Avon Old Farms took 
their boys, who had been at Taft the previous week, 
to visit Yale University, Trinity College, and the 
general offices of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

The delegates addressed the student body, at most 
of the host schools, or put on panel discussions, often 
with the participation of other foreign students 
attending the school. It was most interesting to hear, 
for example, the Pakistani’s opinions as to Pakistan’s 
relations with India, or the views of the delegate 
from the Union of South Africa on the racial problem 
in his country. 

Guests of the Taft School, together with other 
foreign students in residence there, presented a half- 
hour radio broadcast entitled “International Youth 
Forum” over the local station. The program was 
later re-broadcast in Cleveland and by the Voice of 
America abroad. 


II 


I gather, from reports sent to me by the host 
schools after the departure of their guests, that this 
year, as in the past, the foreign students were of 
exceptional maturity and attractiveness. The ease 
with which they made friends and adjusted to the 
host school’s program, was especially remarked by 
most of the faculty sponsors. At Emma Willard the 
foreign students asked for, and wore, the school 
uniform. This desire to “fit in” and become a part 
of the school for a week, was typical. 


The most important outcome of this SEB program 
was, of course, the furthering of international under- 
standing through the exchange of ideas and im- 
pressions and the forming of friendships with young 
people from other countries. It has been interesting 
to me to note, from the reports sent me by the par- 
ticipating schools and from interviews with their 
guests published in their school newspapers, that 
there is a definite pattern to the sort of thing that 
most impresssed the foreign visitors. It is not sur- 
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prising that many are overwhelmed by the material 
aspects of American life: the facilities of the schools 
they visited, the size of the buildings in New York, 
the automobiles — ‘‘Everybody has one!” We are 
also accustomed to the generally favorable reaction 
of foreign visitors to American friendliness and 
hospitality, although one or two of the visitors 
raised the disturbing question, “Are Americans 
friendly anv superficial?’ More encouraging was 
the reaction of the boy from Pakistan and the boy 
from South Africa, who agreed that their outstanding 
impression of Americans was of our broad-mindedness, 


As to cultural and social matters, the United 
States does not always fare so well. One guest was 
reported to have confided to a few of her new American 
friends that “‘she had not especially desired to travel 
in the United States but would have preferred the 
‘greater cultural benefits’ of England.” It is perhaps 
understandable that she should have this opinion, as 
another delegate emphasized that American motion 
pictures shown abroad lead the foreigner to believe 
that there is a Billy the Kid on every street corner 
here. The value of the SEB program is suggested by 
the fact that the first delegate referred to went on to 
say that “she was finding her visit here more profit- 
able than she expected.” 

The reactions of the foreign guests to American 
secondary education, both public and private, were 
most interesting. They seemed generally agreed that 





the standards of education in America lagged behind 
those in their homelands and that the work was more 
rigorous abroad. Many were impressed also by the 
greater emphasis on athletics here, especially in the 
private schools. They were unanimous in observing 
what they felt to be a prevailing lack of discipline 
here, both in the school and the home. One aspect 
of this, in their eyes, is a comparative lack of respect 
for teachers, though many of the guests felt the ideal 
situation was some sort of middle-ground between the 
very formal teacher-pupil relationship in most of 
their countries and the informal atmosphere found 
in secondary schools in the United States. Several 
of the students suggested that the pupil-teacher 
relationship at the private school they were visiting 
came close to the ideal; and it may be said generally 
that, as one faculty sponsor expressed it, the guests 
“found the more reserved atmosphere of our classes 
and way of life somewhat homelike.” 


The general reaction of the foreign guests to the 
United States and Americans certainly appears to 
have been favorable. And the few critical observa- 
tions of the guests have their value also. As one 
faculty sponsor expressed it: “Experiences of this 
kind ‘prick’ our contented provincialism.” And, in 
the words of another sponsor, there is the benefit 
that follows from “the thoughtful evaluation that 
comes with the effort to explain ourselves and to 
understand others.” 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Dooce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Coney, Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


COMMENTS OF A VISITING GERMAN 
HEADMASTER 


“The most outstanding characteristic of the 
American people is their very genuine desire to help 
others,” declared Dr. Karl Weiss, German head- 
master, as he ended his visit to the United States at 
Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass. recently. 

Dr. Weiss, who is the principal of the Theodor 
Heuss High School in Heilbronn, Germany, has been 
in this country for three months as a part of the 
Foreign Leader Program of the U. S. Department of 
State. 

Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass., was the 
thirty-fifth school visited by the German educator 
since last November. Dr. Weiss said that he was 
“much impressed” by the great wealth of school 
buildings in America; physically, he said school plants 


were far superior to anything in Europe. Special 
rooms for sciences, manual training, tape recordings, 
film strips, motion pictures’ being used in classrooms 
represented something new in his experience. 

“Most important in connection with your schools,” 
said Dr. Weiss, “is the fact that all boys and girls, 
regardless of their social or economic classes, work 
and play together, in a spirit of mutual helpfulness.” 

The fact that education is locally controlled, 
rather than by the federal government, was another 
great difference noted by the visitor. He found that 
local school boards meet their problems in terms of 
their respective communities, according to the desires 
of parents involved. 

“The basic difference in courses of study are based 
upon basic differences in policy between American and 
European schools,” stated Dr. Weiss. “In America, 
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almost any boy or girl receives the benefits of at least 
a high school education, and, in many cases, a college 
course. In Europe, only perhaps fifteen per cent of 
all students will qualify for the very rigid secondary 
school enrollment; they must pass several series of 
examinations before being permitted to go on in the 
educational system.” 

“Therefore, the course of study in Europe is much 
more intensive, with little or no chance for study of 
electives such as are found in American schools. 
Which is the better system, the one of educating all 
somewhat less rigidly, or educating a few in great 
depth? I do not know; perhaps there is some middle 
ground for both of us,”’ said the German educator. 

The fundamental factor in American education, 
according to Dr. Weiss, is the child himself, not the 
subject matter, while the reverse is true in Europe. 
Europe, he said, is too bound by centuries of tradition, 
and therefore lacks the pioneering spirit in education 
found in America. 

“With you,” declared Dr. Weiss, “each person is 
a child of God, and the student is as precious as the 
adult. Thus Americans have the child-centered 
school; too, this results in a very happy relationship 
between teachers and students, one of mutual help- 
fulness. 


“This mutual esteem of parents for children, 
teachers for children, this ‘togetherness’ far outweighs 
any possible weaknesses in courses of study. 


“‘Any one who, in his ignorance, says of Americans 
that they have concentrated on material things has 
only to visit this country to find that this is not true. 
The many conversations I have had with Americans 
in all walks of life along thousands of miles of travel 
have proved to me that I have found real humanity 
and genuine values predominating in the United 
States, and it is here that the future lies.” 


Dr. Weiss was also happy to find that in no sense 
could the United States be thought to want war, to 
expand. He found, he said, that Americans are more 
conscious than any one else of the fact that losing is 
the only result of war, no matter what side one is on. 
One strong factor in this anti-war feeling is the family 
unit, one where every member of every family knows 
that to make war is to destroy the family. 


The American standard of living was a source of 
interest to Dr. Weiss; at the purchasing power today 
of one dollar equalling a little over four German marks, 
he gathered the following statistics: a truck driver in 
the United States can buy 150 pounds of coal for one 
hour’s work, while in Germany, he must work 30 
hours for it. To buy a car, the American driver will 
work only 880 hours, as opposed to 2500 for the 
German worker. 


“Your great tolerance for every one, and for every 
one’s beliefs, is an inspiring thing,” declared Dr. 
Weiss. I am so very grateful for this opportunity to 
learn, to take home my new and fascinating experi- 
ences in friendliness and hospitality in America. 
There is no flattery here in my saying that mutual 
understanding and friendship exist between your 
country and mine; we shall not forget what you have 
done for us with your Marshall Plan, putting us back 
on our feet. This friendship, fostered and deepened, 
is necessary for our Western World.” 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 

On November 7 and 8, Dr. H. Harry Giles, 
Director, Center for Human Relations Studies, New 
York University, came to the Park School of Buffalo 
as consultant in the curriculum study which the 
faculty has been carrying on for the past several 
years. He visited about the school discussing the 
study with faculty members in all departments. In 
the afternoon and evening he led two general sessions 
of the entire faculty. 





Ambrose A. Saindon, teacher of French and 
Spanish at Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., 
recently conducted a demonstration class before the 
entire school body, in the methods of teaching French 
according to the aural-oral method. The demon- 
stration given by Mr. Saindon with the assistance of 
a representative class of students, was preceded by a 
few remarks to point out the main differences existing 
between the “old” methods and the new method. 
There were enthusiastic comments from both faculty 
and students; it is hoped that such a demonstration 
will foster greater interest in modern foreign languages. 








1956 JUNIOR AND SENIOR BOOKLISTS READY 


Sample copies of the new Booklists of current publica- 
tions in many fields have been mailed to all member 
schools and orders are being filled. Please see that these 
Lists are brought to the attention of the various depart- 
ments of your school (English, Social Studies, Science, 
Art, Religion). 

The Lists are expressly designed to be used by the 
boys and girls in independent schools. Brief critical 
reviews describe each book. Use the Lists with your own 
summer reading lists. Make sure that your librarian has 
a copy of each for reference. 

The Senior List, which includes the books that re- 
ceived the SEB’s annual awards as ‘“‘the ten best adult 
books of 1955 for the pre-college reader,” is meant for 
grades 9-12. The Junior List is meant for grades 1-9. 


Price to members: 30c per copy postpaid. 


Price to non-members: 40c per copy postpaid. 
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Under the supervision of three of its masters, 
Proctor Academy, has introduced a music appre- 
ciation class which meets every Friday night and is 
set up on a purely voluntary basis. The emphasis is 
being placed on the enjoyment and appreciation of 
all types of classical music, ranging from Bach to 
Gershwin. There is no attempt to introduce the 
various technicalities of the musical forms, unless 
such discussions are vital to the fullest enjoyment of 
the music presented. The group formally observed 
the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of Mozart, 
January 27, with a brief sketch of his life and works, 
his position in the classical age of music, and with 
an appropriate selection from his music. 





Recognizing the value of correct study procedures 
as the basis for scholastic advancement, Rhodes 
School, New York City, has published a new illus- 
trated brochure entitled “The Right Way and the 
Wrong Way to Study.” A unique approach to the 
problem has been utilized in this colorful folder, with 
students being invited to analyze their study habits 
in comparison with “Richard Right” and “Willie 
Wrong,” two readily recognizable cartoon characters. 

Included in the brochure are ten important hints 
on “How to Study” and “How to Prepare for and 
Take Examinations.” 

The booklet was written and prepared by the 
Rhodes School Guidance Department, in cooperation 
with members of the Rhodes faculty and adminis- 
tration, for general distribution. Copies may be 
obtained upon request. 





The Honors Course of The Riverdale Country 
School, New York City, pioneer in the introduction 
of the seminar to secondary school education in the 
United States, started its tenth year in November 
with a lecture on psychiatry by Dr. Sydney Tarachow 
of New York. 


The honors course was instituted in October 1946 
as a group limited “to boys and girls of the Senior 
Class of the Riverdale Country Schools who with 
high academic standing have indicated their interest 
in advanced study in the humanities.” 


The course has been led for its first ten years by 
J. Donald Neitz, head of the Spanish department at 
the Riverdale Country School for Boys and permanent 
chairman of the honors course committee. At the 
time the course was started in 1946, Mr. Neitz 
declared: 


“The purpose of this course is to open the doors 
of the mind to that continuous and cumulative 
stream of human thought which has flowed with a 
constantly widening path down the centuries of re- 





corded history and which has become a gift from all 
nations to all nations.” 

“The method will be to study certain outstanding 
men and their works as representative of their times. 
In advance of each of the weekly lectures to be given, 
a list of recommended reading will be prepared for 
the students, and after each lecture there will be a 
period of informal discussion during which the 
students, the lecturer of the day, and two or three 
other masters will talk over on an equal footing the 
ideas suggested by the lecture.” 

Throughout the years, the course has become an 
established institution at Riverdale. The majority 
of the lectures have been delivered by members of 
the faculties of the Boys’ School and the Girls’ 
School; however, the students have also heard an 
impressive number of outside speakers, among them, 
author Maxwell Geismar; author Lincoln Barnett; 
psychologist Erlo Van Waveren; Broadway Producer 
Arthur Schwartz; Actor Walter Abel; Dr. Sidney 
Mintz, Professor of Anthropology at Yale University; 
Professors Burr of Yale and Gerig of Columbia; 
Architect Simon Zelnik; Director Elia Kazan; mystery 
writer George Harmon Coxe; author Edward New- 
house of the New Yorker magazine; Richard 
McClanahan, Director of the Riverdale School of 
Music; Robert Stern of the copy desk of the New 
York Herald Tribune and Norman Luker of the 
United Nations Technical Assistance organization. 


Originally started as a lecture series on world 
literature, the course has broadened its scope to 
include mathematics, history, science, art, journalism, 
and the theatre as well. Among scheduled speakers 
for this year are Professor Burr; Professor Mintz; 
Professor Hubert Evans of Columbia on “The Science 
of Man and Society”; Professor William Leuchtenberg 
of Columbia; Norman Luker on The Victorians; 
Daniel C. Carey, school treasurer, on “‘A Figure of 
the Renaissance”; Mr. Neitz on Religion; Mrs. Lois 
Ford Senischell, former member of the girls school 
faculty, on Henry Adams; Arne Gronningsater on 
Ibsen; Richard Schultz on the French writer Jules 
Romains, and John Carney on James Joyce. 

The student members are selected each fall by two 
committees, composed of five or six faculty members 
of each school. Prior to selection, each interested 
senior is asked to submit a statement of reasons for 
desiring to participate in the honors course, along 
with a list of topics in which he is particularly in- 
terested. As a rule, membership is limited to about 
fifteen. Other interested seniors may attend specific 
lectures by special arrangement. 

In appraising the success of the honors course, Mr. 
Neitz has stated that over the years about three- 
fourths of the members have taken active part in the 
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discussions, and that the interest the course has en- 
gendered is demonstrated by the fact that many 
graduates who were members of the course while at 
school return to hear the discussions. 


Mr. Neitz also feels that the course has success- 
fully provided an introduction to the college-type 
seminar on the secondary school level as the alert 
interest of the students has been favorably commented 
upon by members of college faculties who have ad- 
dressed the group. 





Headmaster Donald R. Williams of St. Bernard’s 
School, Gladstone, N. J., has announced the addition 
to the curriculum of courses in American history, 
business, shop, and art. 


The American history course is designed to focus 
the attention of students on selected scenes and 
events of national significance, each of which wiil be 
studied in considerable detail. Topics to be studied 
include (1) the founding of early colonies; (2) battles 
of the French and Indian War, Revolution, War of 
1812, and Civil War; and (3) events connected with 
the westward expansion of the United States. Text 
material for the course will be drawn from the many 
authoritative historical handbooks written by the 
competent historians of the U. S. National Park 
Service. This course is an elective, open principally 
to the fifth formers, and will be conducted by 
Francois D. Vaillant. 


George O. Riggs, is the instructor for the business 
course, which commenced in January. The course, 
open to upper formers, entails a study of accounting, 
statistics, and principles of management. 


The shop and art courses have been established to 
permit the development of a boy’s interests. This 
year the shop course, taught by Mr. Vaillant, is being 
offered to first and second formers as a part of the 
academic curriculum and to upper school boys as a 
Saturday recreational activity. 


The objective of the weekly art course, taught by 
Joe Jones, is not the making of an artist, but rather 
the exposing of a boy to the esthetics and techniques 
of art, thus giving him an opportunity to exercise 
his own taste, judgment, and imagination. 





The social studies department of the Stony Brook 
School, Stony Brook, Long Island, N. Y., has in- 
augurated a new course in Asiatic history. This 
course, which is open to juniors and seniors, covers 
the broad aspects of the history of China, Japan, 
India, Indonesia and the Near East. Emphasis is 
placed on the current problems facing the countries 
of the eastern hemisphere. 


The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., has just inaugurated a group of seminars not 
only to provide additional knowledge but also to 
stimulate and challenge the imagination and ability 
of the more gifted students. With this in mind, a 
seminar in literary analysis and appreciation under 
the aegis of Colonel Weidener, Chairman of the 
English department was set up; one in international 
affairs and significant national events under Colonel 
Walker, the Dean of Activities; a mathematics seminar 
and a seminar in physics and electronics under Colonel 
Hess and Lt. Colonel Dannacher, the chairmen of the 
mathematics and science departments respectively. 
These seminars, consisting of five or six selected cadets 
who have demonstrated superior ability in their 
particular fields, meet weekly in the offices of the 
various chairmen to discuss problems of special in- 
terest in their respective fields. So far the enthusiasm 
with which these seminars have been received by both 
student and instructor has been gratifying and heart- 
warming. 


UNITED CAMPAIGN FOR BUILDING FUNDS 


Chestnut Hill Academy and Springside 
School, in the Chestnut Hill area of Philadelphia, 
have initiated a single, united campaign to raise 
building funds. It is perhaps the first time that two 
completely separate schools of a community have 
pooled their efforts and resources to achieve such a 
goal. Before the general drive was even started, 
special gifts totaling $580,000 had been contributed 
between October and January, or more than half of 
the million dollars which the two independent schools 
anticipate. 

The needs of Springside and of Chestnut Hill 
arose simultaneously. The former, a girls’ country 
day school, desires to construct a complete new plant 
on the twenty-six acres of an estate donated for that 
purpose by Dr. and Mrs. Henry P. Brown, Jr. The 
latter, a boys’ twelve-grade college preparatory 
school, wishes to erect a new gymnasium wing and 
conduct extensive renovations in its main building. 
The boards of directors of the two conferred jointly 
and were advised by fund raising experts that a single 
campaign might gather more community support 
than two, possibly competitive, drives. Many families 
have children attending both schools, while each of 
the parent groups includes alumni of the other. 

On February 22 two open meetings were held — 
one at four o’clock and the other at eight in the 
evening — in the auditorium of Springside School, to 
launch the second and more widely publicized phase 
of the campaign. Unusual features of these gatherings 
of parents and friends were the use of a forty-five foot 
screen on which were simultaneously shown pictures 
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from two large projectors and three smaller ones, 
visually demonstrating the problems of the schools 
and the plans for their solutions. It was pointed out 
that a single area, totaling seventy acres of the Chest- 
nut Hill community, would be developed exclusively 
for education and recreation. An explanation of the 
plan for encouraging contributions followed the pic- 
tures, and musical programs by the two schools 
concluded the meetings. Recordings have been made 
of highlights of these activities, including talks by 
Eleanor Potter, Headmistress of Springside School, 
and Robert Kingsley, Headmaster of Chestnut Hill 
Academy, and the discs will be mailed to interested 
alumni and friends who could not be present. 

Lloyd Wells, a Chestnut Hill parent, has directed 
the formation of a large corps, four hundred strong, 
of division chairmen, captains, and workers, who will 
personally call on over 4,500 alumni, parents, and 
friends of the two schools. To coordinate and 
publicize the work, the services of the John F. Rich 
Company, specialists in fund raising for many schools 
and institutions, have been employed. 

The ground-breaking ceremonies for Chestnut Hill 
Academy’s new gymnasium wing will take place in 
March, with completion of the lower part including 
locker and shower facilities, coaches’ and trainers’ 
rooms, scheduled for September. Construction of a 
full-size basketball floor and stage will then proceed. 

Also ready for use in September on land adjacent 
to the Academy will be the indoor ice-skating rink of 
the recently organized Wissahickon Skating Club. It 
will have hours for school, public, and private use. 


Springside School’s building plan envisions con- 
struction of successive units. The first will be 
structures housing the entire senior division of the 
school; then, a unit for the middle grades; and, 
finally, the building for the elementary and kinder- 
garten years. Thus, on one tract of lawn and wood- 
land, overlooking Wissahickon Valley, and almost 
adjoining the boys’ country day school, will be the 
completely modern combined departments of Spring- 
side. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 

A special faculty committee has been appointed 
at Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., to make 
recommendations for the selection of articles of an 
aesthetic nature which will add to the cultural en- 
richment of the student body. 

The project is the result of suggestions made by 
Mr, and Mrs, Frederick Urban of Verona, N. J., who 
recently established a fund at the school in memory of 
their son, Charles Frederick Urban of the class of 1957, 

Among things that will be provided through the 
generosity of the donors is high fidelity equipment 





for the library so that students may listen to classical 
and semi-classical music during the noontime lunch- 
eon period. A selection of records will also be made. 

Other additions being considered include the 
purchase of copies of paintings of some of the old 
masters to be hung in various classrooms, a selection 
of books on child care and child psychology for the 
Director’s office, which will be available to parents, 
and the occasional loan of paintings and other works 
of art from metropolitan museums for display in the 
school library. 





On October 17 Seymour St. John, headmaster of 
The Choate School in Wallingford, Conn., an- 
nounced a conditional gift of $1,000,000. from Paul 
Mellon. Mr. Mellon’s generous gift has been given 
with the promise that he will match all gifts made to 
the school’s endowment fund up to that amount 
during the next two years. 





A new resident dormitory which will accommodate 
fifty students is under construction at Cranwell 
School in Lenox, Mass., and will be ready for 
occupancy in September of 1956. The architect has 
been encouraged to make “durability and eye- 
appeal” his target. 

Cranwell is making this effort to help meet the 
rising tide of educational needs and population. 





Since the end of school in June, The Denver 
Country Day School, Englewood, Colo., has made 
substantial improvements in buildings and grounds. 
A large part of the school’s property, that presently 
in use, has been enclosed by chain-link fencing; and 
a graveled drive and parking area have been made 
in front of the main building. Inside that building 
lavatory and locker accommodations have been ex- 
panded, and a large and formerly-unused basement 
room has been adapted for use as the new faculty 
room. 


The school’s annex has been partitioned, equipped, 
and redecorated. It now contains two classrooms, one 
equipped for laboratory use; enlarged athletic locker 
and shower rooms; caretaker’s workshop; and storage 
room. 





Moorestown Friends’ School, Moorestown, 
N. J., has expanded its auditorium facilities by 
transforming the former West Meeting House, a 
building which has had little use since the joining of 
the two Monthly Meetings, into an auditorium for 
the use of the Lower School. The large stage can 


also serye as a play area for rainy days. 
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The trustees of Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. I., have set the goals for the first phase of the Moses 
Brown Development Plan and the 1956 campaign for 
$400,000. The decisions, recently made public, are 
the result of two years of intensive study concerning 
long range and immediate needs of the school. This 
year’s goals include the establishment of a larger 
faculty pension fund, a new science laboratory and 
lecture-demonstration room, an enlarged library to be 
relocated in existing buildings, and a new intermediate 
school building for grades 4 through 8. The fact that 
several members of the faculty and staff have served 
the school twenty years or longer has pointed to the 
realization that the school’s pension obligation is now 
high. Addition of a single-story wing for chemistry 
and physics would free the present room devoted to 
these sciences for an improved and expanding biology 
department. Establishment of adequate library space 
in an undisturbed location has long been indicated, 
since the library vault for manuscripts and the student 
reference stacks have until now been adjacent to and 
a part of the school assembly hall. Finally, the 
separation from the main building of the intermediate 
school would release sufficient space for the proposed 
library and create wider facilities for the presently 
crowded classes below the ninth grade. 





At the Park School of Buffalo a new building 
has been erected to relieve the crowded conditions in 
the middle school. At the present time it is being used 
by the fourth grade. In the long range plans, however, 
this new building is envisioned as the middle school 
library, which at present contains fifteen hundred 
volumes and is rapidly growing. 





Plans have been completed at the Perkiomen 
School, Pennsburg, Pa., for the construction of a 
new student recreation center. Work will begin on 
the $75,000 building during the spring semester. To 
be attached to the rear of the school gymnasium, the 
hall will be used for dances and parties and general 
recreation. It will be equipped with a snack bar, 
lounge, record player, television, and ping pong 
tables. 

Final approval of the project was given at the 
winter meeting of the board of trustees. At this 
session, Headmaster Stephen W. Roberts also out- 
lined recent school improvements including the re- 
modeling and refurnishing of forty-six student rooms. 
This work culminated a three-year program of 
refurnishing Perkiomen School’s entire dormitory 
plant. 





John M. Kemper, Headmaster of Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass., on January 6 announced the 


receipt of a gift of $204,000 made to Phillips Academy 
by the trustees of the estate of G. Louise Robinson de 
Dombrowski. The income from this fund will be 
used annually for scholarship awards. 


Fletcher E. Nyce of Cincinnati, Chairman of the 
Phillips Academy Alumni Fund, has announced that 
new records have been achieved both in dollar totals 
and the number of contributors by Andover’s 1955 
Alumni Fund. A total of $185,507 was contributed 
by 5,199 alumni and parents in this annual giving 
effort. This 1955 figure represents an increase of 
$15,334 and 293 contributors over the 1954 results. 


Phillips Academy also has received approximately 
$800,000 from the estate of the late Henry L. Stimson. 
Colonel Stimson, who was a former Secretary of State 
for President Hoover and Secretary of War for 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, served on the 
Phillips Academy Board of Trustees from 1905 to 
1946, and was president of the Board from 1935 until 
his resignation. At the time of his death in 1950 his 
will provided that 45% of the residuary estate should 
go to Phillips Academy upon the death of his wife. 
Mrs. Stimson died in Huntington, N. Y., on December 
3, 1955. 





Mrs. Fred O. Urban has recently provided St. 
Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., with funds 
that will make possible the establishment of a music 
library in memory of her son, Charles Urban, a former 
student of the school. 


Intended as a place in which to gather items of 
interest to music students and enthusiasts, the library 
will house (1) reference works, biographies, books on 
musical analysis, scores and music periodicals; (2) a 
large collection of long-playing records reflecting the 
history of music; and (3) a high-fidelity phonograph. 


This addition to the school’s facilities will be 
located on the second floor of the school library. 
Dedication ceremonies are planned for Parents’ Day, 
April 22, but it is expected that the acquisition and 
cataloguing of the books and records will be accom- 
plished over a period of several months. 





St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., announces 
the gift of the racing yawl Hoot Mon from Cornelius 
A. Wood. Mr. Wood gave the school the sloop 
Sachuest two years ago. 


The Hoot Mon is the most controversial challenge 
in her class today. Her record in southern waters 
has been outstanding. Because of the yacht’s un- 
usual hull design, like a small Star-class yacht, she 
is twice as fast as the ordinary yawl. A student crew 
will sail her in the Storm Trysail Race this May. 
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Plans for a new gymnasium and dormitory have 
been submitted by the architectural firm of Howe, 
Prout, Ekman of Providence, R. I., for the approval 
of the trustees of St. George’s School. The gymnasium 


is of contemporary design. The dormitory will be 
a complete conversion of the present gymnasium into 
quarters for sixty-five students, and wings will be 
added to house several faculty families. 





Gifts totalling $132,060 were received by 
Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., during the 
1955 calendar year. 

The largest group of contributors represented the 
alumni of the school. Other contributions were re- 
ceived from parents of former and present students, 
corporations, foundations, and Shattuck associates. 





At Suffield Academy, Suffield, Conn., ground was 
broken recently in the grove near the soccer fields 
for the construction of three cottage-type dormitories. 
Each brick building of colonial design will have 
accommodations for a faculty family and twenty- 
four boarding students. There will also be a library 
and a recreation room in each unit. At the present 
time, $170,000 has been pledged toward this develop- 
ment. According to the contractor’s schedules, the 
three dorms will be ready for occupancy by the 
opening of school in the fall. 


These new dormitories represent the fourth major 
plant improvement since 1952. In 1953 the Edward 
A. Fuller Hall was completely modernized at a cost 
exceeding $200,000. During 1954 the Sherman Perry 
Gymnasium was constructed at a cost of $500,000, and 
$75,000 was expended to build two soccer fields and a 
hockey rink. 





A gift in memory of R. Clifford Black will enable 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., to add two 
squash courts to its athletic facilities. They will be 
built as an addition to the new gymnasium scheduled 
for completion this summer. Mr. Black attended 
Taft from 1890 to 1893, when the school was located 
at Pelham, N. Y., in a building owned by the Black 
Family. The donors were Mrs. R. Clifford Black 
and her four children, Robert C. Black, III, ’33; 
Mrs. Robert L. Chastain; Mrs. Farish A. Jenkins, 
and Andrews D. Black, ’39. Several grandchildren 
have attended Taft. 





The Thacher School at Ojai, Calif., issued in 
February a progress report on its Endowment Fund 
Drive inaugurated last autumn. 

Impetus for the campaign came from an anony- 
mous alumnus who promised $100,000.00 for en- 





dowment if the school could match his gift, with 
contributions and pledges specifically for endowment, 
by December 20, 1955. 

Immediately the Alumni Association, and The 
Thacher Committee composed of parents and friends 
of the school, worked jointly to raise the matching 
sum. An Endowment Fund Committee of individuals 
from the trustees, the parents’ group, and the alumni 
was formed. The objective was reached and passed, 
and over $167,000.00 raised to add to the anonymous 
$100,000.00 gift. With this added to existing Thacher 
endowment money, the school’s total endowment was 
brought to over $500,000.00. 

In addition to the above special fund, parents and 
friends had earlier in the year given generously to 
support the Thacher Committee’s scholarship and 
other current projects, and the Alumni Association, 
in addition to its members’ gifts for endowment, 
allocated $7,000.00 of contributions to continue its 
annual scholarship program. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., prior to the opening of the current school year, 
expanded its mess hall and one of its dormitories at 
an overall cost of one hundred thousand dollars. 
Over the Christmas Leave period new rectangular 
tables seating twelve cadets at each table were in- 
stalled, replacing the oval tables that had been used 
before. At the present time, the enlarged mess hall 
will seat from seven hundred twenty-five to eight 
hundred fifty cadets. Thus the academy’s mess hall 
is one of the few mess halls capable of seating the 
entire cadet corps at one time. The mess hall was 
also completely redecorated with new draperies and 
formica-top tables to add to its attractiveness. 





Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, Wis., is now 
bringing to a successful close its centennial building 
program made possible by gifts from alumni and 
friends totaling nearly one million dollars. Just com- 
pleted is an addition to Warren Hall, the girls’ 
dormitory, which includes double-room accomodations 
for thirty girls, three faculty apartments, kitchen, 
laundry, dining hall, private dining hall, recreation 
room for all students, bookstore, clubroom with 
kitchenette. The front of the original building was 
renovated to enclose the entrance stairways; this 
necessitated major changes in the lounge, sunroom, 
dean’s apartment, and study room. Changes in the 
boys’ dormitory, Wayland Hall, have converted space 
formerly used for the laundry, hobby shop, and storage 
room into rooms for twenty-four boys, a four-room 
faculty apartment, shower and toilet facilities, and a 
club room for the day boys. 
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Linfield Hall, the administrative and classroom 
building, has undergone changes which have re- 
modeled the existing classrooms and added two more 
classrooms, an office for the superintendent of main- 
tenance and grounds, one for the public relations 
staff, and a mimeographing room. 


Other construction completed earlier in the drive 
provided a gymnasium containing separate locker 
and shower rooms for boys and girls, a basketball 
floor and gallery with 500 seats, a lounge and trophy 
room, a seventy-five foot swimming pool, and rooms 
for boxing, wrestling, and handball; a home for the 
headmaster; an entirely new heating system; six all- 
weather tennis courts; and new driveways and land- 
scaping. 





One of the most attractive improvements at The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, within 
the last year has been the transformation of the dirty 
cinder court between the two wings of the main 
building and the kindergarten building, originally 
intended as a play area but unused in recent years 
because of its location, into a lovely garden-bordered 
area named the Chigwell Close. 

This project had its inception a few years back 
when Penn Charter was presented with an old sundial 
from the Chigwell School in England, William Penn’s 
old school. Last winter the cinder court was covered 
with loam and shrubbery was set out; then last spring 
as a class gift the class of ’55 laid a flagstone walk 
across the area and set up the sundial on a pedestal 
in one corner. During the summer flower beds were 
added, and a border walk was put in. This fall the 
Junior School had as a project the setting up of a 
bird feeding area in the corner nearest the kinder- 
garten building. Thus one of the least attractive 
areas of the campus has been transformed into one 
of the most interesting and beautiful. 





The new boys’ dormitory at the Woodstock 
Country School, South Woodstock, Vt., to be 
known as French House, has been completed to 
house thirty-eight boys, with a wing for a faculty 
apartment. The school’s Tenth Anniversary Fund 
was completed with total gifts of $108,000 to carry 
out the first phase of the long-range building and 
improvement program at the school’s new site in 
South Woodstock, Vermont. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 
Two innovations have been added this year to the 
religious program at The Episcopal Academy, 
Overbrook, Pa. 
First a celebration of the Holy Communion is 
held each Wednesday at 8 a.m. during the school 





year, for students, faculty, parents, and friends of 
the Academy. 

Second, a presentation of Amahl and the Night 
Visitors, an opera by Mennoti, was held in the chapel 
on the Feast of the Epiphany, January 6. A cast of 
fifteen, including boys and faculty, took part. The 
proceeds from the production, which was given in the 
afternoon and the evening, went to the Memorial 


Chapel Fund. 





For several years now Grosse Pointe University 
School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Mich., has had an 
annual spring carnival, one which has become a 
community institution complete with midway, ferris 
wheels, and ponies. 

This project has been under the sponsorship of an 
active parents’ association, and plans are now being 
made for the 1956 affair. All proceeds go to the 
school scholarship fund. 


The parents are also supporting the work of the 
American Field Service, and in the latest Bulletin 
of the G.P.U.S. Parents’ Association Mrs. Anne M. 
Ryan, the Bulletin’s editor, writes, 


“In all cases (of the exchange of students) both 
sides were rewarded. Each child has gone back for 
his or her Senior year in Europe with an understanding 
of the democratic process in action, and Americans in 
particular. The American children have had the 
privilege, and yes, the excitement of getting to really 
know a child whose background and training have 
been entirely different. 


“We, in G.P.U.S., have had two such students, 
one from Finland, one from Austria, both delightful 
girls. Both families with which the girls lived are 
now enthusiastic exponents of the American Field 
Service idea. This year money has been given for 
the expenses of one child for next year, and a home 
offered . . . for a boy. We are excited about this 
program, hoping to make it a permanent feature in 
our school. 

“The summer program sends our students to 
Europe to live with a family. We hope many will 
qualify in the future.” 





In the lower grades at G.P.U.S. Bertram P. 
Shover, Director, has announced that a parent 
questionnaire on home practices and parent opinions 
about homework and social activities is being pre- 
pared. When completed, it will go to parents of boys 
and girls in grades 4-5-6. The purpose of the ques- 
tionnaire is (1) to provide the school faculty with 
more complete information about the child; (2) from 
a summary of the replies, to provide parents with a 
consensus for the particular grade the child is in. 
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The students of Lick-Wilmerding High School, 
San Francisco, Calif., are putting into practice the 
popular American “Do it yourself” philosophy. Shop 
instructors have organized groups to carry through 
work projects for the new school building. Since all 
the boys — both shop majors and college preparatory 
students — are eager to participate, Director Edwin 
M. Rich has made arrangements so that it will be 
possible for every member of the school to take an 
active part. For instance, the mechanical drawing 
students have been making detailed shop drawings 
for the library bookshelves and teachers’ cabinets 
which the boys in wood shop are building. The metal 
shop is assigned to construct special stools for the 
drafting classes, to build ducts for the wood shop’s 
exhaust system, and to install plumbing fixtures. The 
metal canopy which will be over the main entrance 
to the classroom building will be constructed by 
machine shop students, who are also doing repair and 
maintenance work on the machines which will be 
transferred to the new school. The installation of 
all shop machinery (such as lathes, milling machines, 
shapers, power saws, etc.) is the responsibility of the 
electrical department, which will also design and 
build a regulator panel for the machine shop genera- 
tor and install both an inter-communication system 
throughout the school and a sound system in the 
auditorium. All students not directly involved in 
shop projects will work on laying asphalt tile and 
landscaping the grounds. Construction on the new 
school will be completed by April. 


The property which is the site of the present school 
has been sold for $200,000.00, which will enrich the 
~ endowment funds. 


Rehearsals are under way for an original musical 
comedy, Bachelor Boat, by Edwin M. Rich, which 
will be presented in the Lick-Wilmerding School 
auditorium on May 4. Three _ schools — the 
Katherine Delmar Burke School for girls, the 
Sarah Dix Hamlin School for girls, and the Lick- 
Wilmerding High School for boys — are for the second 
time joining forces to produce this play, which has a 
cast of 100 students. The Lick-Wilmerding orchestra 
will open the program with an overture of music from 
the production. 





Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, 
Mo., has initiated a new series of religious chapel 
programs. Under a plan conceived by the student 
government, members of grades four through twelve 
meet twice weekly for devotional periods which are 
planned and administered by students of the Upper 
School, under the guidance of a chapel committee 
consisting of three students and a faculty advisor. 
Representatives of various faiths and denominations 





are periodically invited to act as guest speakers at 
the program. 





Situated in the cultural heart of New York City, 
Rhodes School, at 11 West 54th Street, has success- 
fully incorporated the outstanding cultural aspects of 
New York urban life into its extra-curricular activities 
program this semester. Although students are regu- 
larly encouraged to visit, as a group, many of New 
York’s fine museums and libraries, as well as historic 
points of interest, Rhodes also has added special clubs 
to take advantage of other phases of city life. 

Highlighting this program is the “Theatre Group,” 
which was organized last term and was oversubscribed 
within a week after its inception. The “Theatre 
Group” attended six Broadway plays at special 
student rates; after attending each production, special 
meetings were held to discuss the play. An enlarged 
program of theatregoing has been planned for the 
spring term. 

As a result of the success of the “Theatre Group,” 
the school plans to add other similar activities. 





Southern Arizona School, Tucson, Ariz., will 
stage its eighth annual horse show on March 25 for 
the benefit of the SAS Scholarship Fund. 

Whether or not he enters his horse in the events, 
every student, sixth grade through twelfth, as well as 
every master and member of the staff, will have a 
part in preparing for the show which annually attracts 
exhibitors and spectators from the entire Southwest. 

The one time in the year when the school charges 
admission to an activity and asks for donations, the 
show is but one of many occasions in its character 
building program which give the boys an opportunity 
to do something for the group which is not directly 
of benefit to themselves, as individuals. 

Classes will recess the following Thursday noon 
for the “Long Spring Weekend.” Some students 
will drive to Guaymas, Mexico, with Headmaster 
Russell B. Fairgrieve, for deep-sea fishing and a look 
at life in Old Mexico. Others, under a faculty leader, 
will tour Arizona, making their principal stop-over 
at the Grand Canyon. A third group will remain to 
explore the mountain area at the school’s front door 
on a three-day pack trip into Coronado National 


Forest. The holiday will end Monday evening, 
April 2. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., participated in a special tribute to George 
Washington, on February 19, when “Monitor,” the 
National Broadcasting Company’s transcribed week- 
end radio program, visited the academy. 
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The “‘visit” as presented on this transcribed pro- 
gram honoring the birthday of our nation’s founder 
will “paint” a word picture of the Colonial Army’s 
encampment from beginning to end as portrayed by 
the cadets of the academy. 

The cadet band, glee club, Anthony Wayne Legion 
guard, an honor military guard of cadets, all took 
part in the recorded sessions. 





The musical organizations of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, have expanded this 
year with the organization of a small orchestra in the 
Junior School under the direction of Robert Wilde, 
the new director of music in the Junior School. From 
this nucleus he and Alfred Finch, music director for 
the whole school, plan to build up gradually an 
orchestra that will include the whole school. 

In the Senior School there are this year three 
chorus groups instead of two. There is the large 
chorus of some sixty boys, the Quaker’s Dozen of 
sixteen boys, and the Charter Singers, the new group, 
of about two dozen boys. This provides for greater 
flexibility in programs, especially when concerts are 
to be given away from the school. 

Early in December the Charter Singers made a 
trip to Chatham Hall, Virginia, to sing at that school, 
and also gave concerts on the way in Baltimore and 
in Washington. 


The Junior-Middle School too has its own chorus. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 

In line with a long established tradition of com- 
munity service, the Ethical Culture Schools in October 
opened the Fieldston School Arts Center. The 
Center’s evening classes for adults and Saturday 
morning classes for children use the shops, studios, 
auditorium, and other facilities of the Fieldston 
School, the country day Upper School of the three 
Ethical Culture institutions, located in the Riverdale 
section of New York City. 

On Tuesday evenings, the Center offers men and 
women classes in poetry, painting, art orientation, 
choral singing, and woodworking, led by members of 
the English, art, music, and science departments of 
the school. Wednesday evenings, Henry M. Neely of 
the Hayden Planetarium, assisted by one of the 
science teachers, conducts an “astronomy workshop” 
for amateurs which, on clear evenings, spends part of 
the time out of doors, studying the constellations 
through field telescopes. 

The Saturday morning classes for children include 
dancing, painting, and woodworking for different age 
groups, 


In November, in response to requests from a 
number of those enrolled, the Center started an 
after-school dramatics class on Wednesday afternoons 
for fifth and sixth grade children. 


Early in December, the Center launched a series 
of six film programs, with showings on one Wednesday 
evening a month, through May. The programs offer 
notable pictures made by both American and foreign 
producers over the last thirty years, illustrating a 
variety of styles and approaches. The first program 
for example, showed “March of the Movies,” a 
“March of Time” report on the film library of the 
Museum of Modern Art, with key scenes from a 
number of famous films; and Crime et Chdatiment, 
made in 1935 by Pierre Chenal. Silent pictures are 
accompanied by the pianist of the Museum of Modern 
Art, who has composed scores for each one. 


All the activities of the Fieldston School Arts 
Center are on a non-profit but self-supporting basis. 
The class enrollment reached nearly 200, and attend- 
ance at the film series far exceeded that figure. There 
is widespread community demand for a continuation 
of the Center, and for additional classes in 1956-57. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The trustees of Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass., 
have recently announced the election of Ralph O’Neal West, a 
native of Natick, Mass., as the new headmaster of the school. 
He will succeed Dr. Clarence P. Quimby, who will retire this 
summer after twenty-three years in office. 


Mr. West is serving at present as chairman of the history 
department and assistant director of admissions at St. John’s 
School in Houston, Texas. He is a graduate of Vermont Academy 
and Harvard University, where he also received his master of 
education degree. 

He is married to the former Mary D. Anthony, a 1946 
graduate of Radcliffe College, and they have three children. 





Hobson Pittman, head of the art department of Friends’ 
Central School, Philadelphia, Pa., will celebrate his twenty- 
fifth year as a member of the faculty of the school in 1956. Mr. 
Pittman, who is also a member of the staff of the Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia, left late in February for a trip through 
Spain, Italy, and Greece. This extended tour of study has been 
made possible by a Guggenheim Fellowship, which was awarded 
to Mr. Pitman last year. Before leaving for abroad, Hobson 
Pittman held at Friends’ Central School the twenty-fifth 
Annual Exhibit of Philadelphia artists. This has become an 
important event, and well known artists from the vicinity 
exhibit their works in an exhibition which is open to the public 
and which is used by the students of the school in their work in 
the art courses. 





Dr. Howard L. Rubendall, President of The Northfield 
School and Headmaster of Mount Hermon School, reports the 
appointment of William P. Person as Executive Assistant to the 
President of the Northfield Schools. Mr. Person came to the 
Northfield Schools from the American Colortype Company. 
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His previous experience had been with the Flight Safety Founda- 
tion, the South Asia Corporation, American Airlines, and the 
Baird Rubber and Trading Company. He will assist Dr. Ruben- 
dall in the business and management operations of the Northfield 
Schools and its components, the Northfield School for Girls and 
Mount Hermon School. 





Herbert F. Preston, master emeritus of St. George’s 
School, Newport, R. I., where he had been a teacher of German 
and Latin for many years, died recently at his home in New 
Ipswich, N. H. 

As head of the German department, Master of Sixth Form 
House, he was for many devoted years faculty advisor to the 
school yearbook and the dramatic association. He was an out- 
standing classical scholar who taught a fine course in Vergil. 

Mr. Preston retired from active teaching in 1947 to his 
beloved homstead in New Hampshire. But he returned to the 
school annually to direct the Christmas Festival, which he 
founded in 1913. 


St. George’s School community learned of the untimely 
death of Harry Allen in Pasedena, Calif., on December 3, 1955. 
Mr. Allen had taught Sacred Studies and took a very active 
interest in the school literary magazine, The Dragon. 

Mr. Allen was graduated from Harvard College in 1952 and 
studied at the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge until 
he assumed his post at the school in 1954. Mr. Allen’s intellectual 


prowess extended beyond the classroom into the greater life of 
the school. 





Adrian Holmes Onderdonk, Headmaster Emeritus of St. 
James School, St. James, Md., died on January 13 in Baltimore, 
Md. Mr. Onderdonk was seventy-eight years old. 


Born at St. James School, where his father was headmaster, 
he was graduated from St. James in 1895 and from Trinity 
College in 1899. He then taught at the Gilman School in Balti- 
more. Mr. Onderdonk came to St. James as headmaster in 1903 
and held the position until 1939. During his term the enrollment 
of the school increased from less than twenty-five boys to over 
one hundred. Also during this time the main building of the 
school burned, and a new main building, gymnasium, and in- 
firmary were built. After his retirement in 1939 he remained as 
head of the Latin department. 


Mr. Onderdonk was a member of the Headmasters’ Asso- 
ciation. He was a staunch supporter of the honor system, to 
which he gave considerable time and effort, and he particularly 
stressed good manners and deportment. A man of marked 
personal force and charm, he exercised a strong influence over 
his students, who both respected and admired him. 





An appreciation dinner for members of the press, radio, and 
television was given at Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn., 
during the Christmas vacation recess. 

After the dinner Dr. Geza Schutz, lecturer in history at 
Shattuck, showed pictures taken in Russia and the satellite 
countries when he toured those countries last fall as economic 
adviser to a group of American hybrid seed corn producers. 





Edwin C. Douglas, Assistant to the Headmaster and head 
of the mathematics department of The Taft School, Watertown, 
Conn., has been reappointed chairman of the committee of 
mathematics examiners of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and to the College Board Committee on Mathematics. 
Last summer Mr. Douglas was also appointed to the commission 





on mathematics of the College Board to investigate the need for 
revision of the secondary school mathematics curriculum caused 
by the new growth in mathematical knowledge. Mr. Douglas 
has already attended two meetings of the commission and plans 
to attend another in the autumn of 1956. He joined the Taft 
faculty in 1931, after graduation from Hamilton and graduate 
work at Harvard under an Elihu Root fellowship. 

Robert L. Young, a member of the mathematics department 
of the Taft School is leading monthly discussion meetings on 
“Topics in Modern Mathematics” for members of the Southern 
New England Mathematics Association. They are being held as 
a result of a request of member schools at the annual meeting of 
the Association in October, and are an attempt to present topics 
in “modern mathematics” to enrich present teaching and to 
prepare for the handling of new material which may be introduced 
into the curriculum by the College Board Commission on Mathe- 
matics. Faculty members from Berkshire, Gunnery, Hopkins 
Grammar, Hotchkiss, Kent, Loomis, Taft, and Westminister 
have attended. 





Dr. Daniel H. Fenton, who retired as director of studies of 
The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., January 1 because of ill 
health, died in his home at the school, February 4. He had also 
been chairman of the classics department and academic head of 
the Senior Class. 


Mr. Fenton attended Yale and taught there and at Princeton 
before receiving his Ph. D. in 1916. After overseas service in the 
First World War, he became Vice President of the Fisk Rubber 
Company and President of the Fisk Tire Export Company before 
joining the Taft faculty in 1933. He was formerly a member of 
the Secondary Education Board’s Latin Committee. 

William E. Sullivan became director of studies on January 1 
when Dr. Fenton retired. Dr. Robert Woolsey succeeded Mr. 
Sullivan as academic head of the Upper Middle Class. 


Mr. Sullivan attended schools in New Haven, and was an 
honor graduate of Yale. He has been a reader of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, a member of the School and 
College Conference in English, and a member of the Association of 
Heads of English Departments of Connecticut Schools. He has 
taught at Taft since 1936, and has been chairman of its English 
department since 1950. 





Alvin I. Reiff, chairman of the science department of The 
Thacher School, Ojai, represented the California Association 
of Independent Schools, as well as Thacher, at a conference on 
School-College Relations held December 3, 1955 at Mills College 
in Oakland. 


The conference topic was “College Admission with Advanced 
Standing.” During the program, Mr. Reiff spoke on “‘A Program 
in Action,” discussing the way in which the Thacher School is 
participating in its biology and history departments. 





Philip Lincoln Garland has assumed charge of The Warren 
School, Olney, Md., following the retirement of Carle Orestes 
Warren in December, 1955. Mr. Garland, a native of New 
Hampshire, is an educator of wide experience in secondary school 
work, having served as principal and headmaster of schools in 
New England and New York State, including Bronxville and 
Scarborough, for more than twenty-five years. He holds degrees 
from Boston University and Columbia and served for a time on 
the staffs of Bowdoin College and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Under Mr. Garland’s direction the program of The Warren 
School — directed toward restoring academic competence and 
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self-confidence in the individual boy who has not learned how to 
study, or who has a reading problem, or who needs to accelerate 
and make up for lost time — will be continued without major 
change. The school has a limited enrollment of twenty boys 
with a ratio of four boys to a master. 





Alfred A. Finch, director of music at The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, has, been chosen to conduct the 
Music Festival which is a part of the annual celebration of 
Germantown Week. Eight schools of the Germantown area, 
public and independent, take part in this festival, which comes 
in May of each year. Mr. Finch was chosen to conduct the 
1956 Festival by the choirs or glee clubs of these schools. In 
commemoration of the Bicentennial of Mozart’s birth, The 
Requiem by that composer will be sung. 

Ralph F. Palaia, director of the Middle School and of 
admissions, and coach of baseball, has spoken recently before a 
couple of neighborhood service clubs about his experiences in 
coaching Jack Meyer of the Phillies when the latter was a boy at 
Penn Charter a few years ago. 

John F. Gummere, Penn Charter’s headmaster and chairman 
of the Secondary Education Board, attended the post-Thanks- 


giving meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, where he was the moderator of the meeting 
on Foreign Language Study in the Secondary Schools. En route 
to this Miami meeting Dr. Gummere visited the Baylor School 
and the McCallie School in Chattanooga, Tenn. Earlier in the 
fall Dr. Gummere also attended the Conference of School and 
College Administrators held at Harriman, N. Y. 


Oliver W. Nuse, P.C’s art director, and an artist in his own 
right, held his second one man show this December in Philadelphia 
at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. This was devoted to water color 
and gouaches. Mr. Nuse has been represented at several ex- 
hibitions, and has works hung in two Philadelphia galleries. 





Isabel Stephens (Mrs. Rockwell R. Stephens) of the Wood- 
stock Country School faculty was a member of the Vermont 
delegation to the White House Conference on Education and 
will attend a spring meeting of the Vermont Conference on 
Education in Montpelier called to further the objectives of the 
Washington meeting. She contributed a commentary on the 
White House Conference to The Key Reporter and an article on 
secondary education to the Fournal of the American Association 
of University Women. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ouive Day Bramua.t, Dana Hall School, Wellesley, Mass. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


In order to acquaint parents with the objectives 
of the study of dance in the school, the modern dance 
classes at The Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, 
Wash., presented an informal demonstration in 
February. It began with a brief survey of funda- 
mental techniques of dance movement, but the main 
portion of the program was concerned with creative 
projects. The younger children composed dances the 
week before the demonstration so that they would not 
be totally unprepared for it. More experienced 
students were given time at the demonstration to 
improvise a dance. Groups that had composed dances 
based on musical forms or on their study of dance 
history presented them as completed and polished 
recital dances, although they were performed in 
regulation practice costume. The demonstration was 
as informal as possible. 


By explaining the importance attached to the 
communication of an idea or a mood through ex- 
pressive movement, the instructor prepares the 
audience for the absence of competition and exhibi- 
tionism in the group. The concept of dance involving 
the constructive use of the imagination is a new idea 
to many parents and needs to be clarified for them. 
Observing a group composing a short dance study, 
the audience can see that students regard cooperation 
and consideration as important to the successful 
completion of group dances and that each individual 
has equal responsibility for planning and executing a 
dance study. 


On February 7 the Rector of Chatham Hall, 
Chatham, Va., William Yardley, announced to the 
faculty that a traveling fellowship would be available 
for the first time this summer to any teacher who has 
been with the school for three years and who proposes 
to remain at least three years longer. The teacher to 
whom this grant is awarded each year will receive 
$1000 to be used toward European travel and study 
during the summer. 





Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass., has been fortunate 
enough this year to share with Boston University the 
privilege and stimulus of association with Dr. Howard 
Thurman, Dean of the Chapel and Professor of 
Spiritual Disciplines at Boston University. For years 
Dr. Thurman was known to many as the pastor of 
the Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples in San 
Francisco. He is known to thousands more as a poet 
and an interpreter of the profound experiences of the 
human spirit through his rare insight as a Christian 
mystic. This year he has helped countless Dana 
Hall students by means of occasional morning chapel 
talks, Sunday evening vesper services with informal 
discussion afterwards, and hours of conference time 
for those who seek his counsel. 

Dr. Thurman has visited English classes, espe- 
cially senior classes, where two of his books, Deep Is 
the Hunger and Deep River, have been found to pro- 
voke serious thinking about values and to kindle 
understanding of the poignant meaning of symbols 
which have been developed in the intensity of life. 
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The faculty of Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N. Y., has had several opportunities during the fall 
semester to participate in interesting conference 
meetings. Members of the faculty have met with 
visitors to the campus. 


The first conference leader last fall was William 
G. Avirett, an Emma Willard trustee and now special 
assistant to the president of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Mr. Avirett formerly taught 
history and government at Deerfield School and 
Amherst College; he was the education editor of the 
New York WHerald Tribune, and served as vice- 
president of Colgate University. 


Mr. Avirett met with the faculty at a discussion 
meeting on Sunday evening, and the following morn- 
ing he addressed the whole school at an assembly. 
His theme concerned two challenges: the challenge 
to the schools, which are faced with an inundating 
crop of students in the near future, and the challenge 
to the students, whose future will be determined by 
the use which man makes of atomic power. 


Another guest on the Emma Willard campus for 
a period of some weeks was Karin Stock, a native of 
Denmark, who had been visiting in this country on a 
Fulbright grant. A trained nurse, former under- 
ground worker, and teacher of English and European 
history in the secondary schools of Copenhagen, Miss 
Stock discussed with Emma Willard teachers the 
problems which face teachers in Europe and in the 
United States. 


A third conference leader was Dr. James B. 
Cleland, professor of preaching and preacher to the 
university at Duke University. He brought to the 
faculty a report of the conference on “The Christian 
Idea of Education,” which marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Kent School. His talk included a résumé 
of the speeches made on that occasion, and, in parti- 
cular, the two great influences upon education of the 
Graeco-Roman and the Judaeo-Christian traditions. 


Dr. Donald Andrews also spent two days on the 
Emma Willard campus, where he met with the faculty, 
saw faculty and students in informal groups, and spoke 
to the whole school at a general assembly. Dr. 
Andrews, who is professor of chemistry at Johns 
Hopkins University, represented the field of science 
at the conference on religion in independent schools 
which was held at Yale University last summer. 





At the Kent School in Englewood, Colo., the 
International Relations Club is the focal point for 
study of the contemporary scene. This group meets 
regularly for discussion of controversial issues, occa- 
sionally sharing the most lively of these discussions 
with the upper school as a whole. The International 





Relations Club brings in foreign students at nearby 
Denver University as guest speakers for assemblies. 


The most stimulating activity each year is parti- 
cipation in the annual International Relations 
Conference of Colorado High Schools. This unique 
conference, now in its twenty-second year, is spon- 
sored jointly by the Colorado Education Association 
and the Social Science Foundation of the University 
of Denver. This year, more than 400 students from 
twenty-five high schools throughout Colorado gather- 
ed in round table groups to exchange ideas and 
opinions on world affairs, each delegate having pre- 
pared himself to discuss one of the specific areas 
suggested in a study guide which had been sent in 
advance to all clubs. Plenary sessions featured 
addresses by specialists in world affairs, with Dr. 
Hans Kronhuber, Director of the Austrian Inform- 
ation Service in the United States, as principal 
speaker. 





The Chapel Committee at Lincoln School, 
Providence, R. I., as its name suggests, plans several 
chapel services each week. This year it has arranged 
a series of talks on different faiths represented in the 
student body. Early in a week two girls speak on 
their religious beliefs and services, and later in the 
same week a representative of that faith, clergyman, 
priest, or rabbi, explains it further. 


Quakerism, Judaism, Roman Catholicism, and 
several Protestant denominations are discussed and 
are arousing thought and interesting follow-up con- 
versation and interested opinions. 





In the face of a somewhat expanded dramatic 
program between the Northfield School for Girls, 
East Northfield, and Mount Hermon School for 
Boys, Mount Hermon, Mass., measures have been 
taken to build up a costume wardrobe. Members of 
the student body of the girls’ school and faculty 
wives and staff members at Mount Hermon started 
the program by producing more than thirty-five 
costumes for Twelfth Night last spring. This success 
led to publicity in the alumni publications of the two 
schools, urging members to bring with them or to 
send costumes and “clothing” to the 75th annual 
reunions. A good deal of material was thus accumu- 
lated and has been properly stored on racks and in 
large boxes obtained from a local florist. Purchases 
and gifts of fabrics, thread, and buttons have added 
to the collection. The whole is being catalogued as 
accessions arrive and the costume wardrobe of The 
Northfield Schools seems to be an established and 
continuing project. 
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Two excellent concerts concluded the 75th Anni- 
versary Celebration of The Northfield Schools. The 
first concert, early in the fall, was the first appearance 
of the Mantovani Orchestra in the United States. 
The second, late in October, was a concert by Marian 
Anderson. It was felt that the concerts brought to a 
fitting conclusion the anniversary celebrations which 
had included simultaneous reunions of the alumni of 
the two schools in the spring. The concerts were held 
in the Auditorium of the Northfield School for 
Girls, and were free to the student bodies. Season 
tickets were sold to adults and delegations from 
neighboring schools. In previous seasons one con- 
cert has been held; it is hoped that the impetus of 
the current series will carry over into an expanded 
future program. 





In view of the very interesting article on the World 
Affairs Seminar, by Ben Snyder, in the January issue 
of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN the experi- 
ence of another school with the same type of activity 
might be of interest. 


On January 20 and 21 of this year. St. Timothy’s 
School, Stevenson, Md., conducted its third Annual 
Seminar on World Affairs. The first seminar held at 
the school, three years ago, was planned and directed 
by MacEnnis Moore, and had, as its area, the Far 
East. The speakers were from India, Pakistan, Japan, 
Indonesia, and the United Kingdom. Last years’ 
seminar dealt with France, West Germany, Italy, 
Jugoslavia, and the United Kingdom. This year’s 
was about the Near and Middle East. 

The first speaker on Friday, the 20th of January, 
was Altemus Kilic, Press Attaché of the Turkish 
Embassy, who was followed by Dr. Salah Tewfik, 
Cultural Attaché and Director of Education for the 
Egyptian Embassy. On Saturday morning, Moshe 
Erell, First Secretary of the Israel Embassy spoke, 
and was followed by Aziz Allouni, First Secretary of 
the Syrian Embassy. 

Sometime in advance of the Seminars, posters 
appear in the school buildings announcing the seminar, 
and the names and countries of the speakers. The art 
department arranges interesting and beautiful ex- 
hibits of the art objects and paintings of the countries 
to be studied, and the school Librarian places the 
newest as well as the standard reference books in 
attractive arrangements in the Library. The senior 
class, whose particular project the seminars are, does 
intensive background work on the countries to be 
discussed, as well as a careful survey of current prob- 
lems in the news concerning the specific area. 

The seminar itself is attended only by the senior 
class and a limited number of specially invited guests 
from neighboring schools. The total number partici- 


pating is held to not more than forty. Faculty may 
attend, but are not allowed to enter into the lively 
discussion and question period which follows each 
talk by the visiting speaker. 

The Seminar on World Affairs has become a 
tradition at St. Timothy’s, and the Seniors, who choose 
the area of their particular interest, look forward to 
it with the greatest anticipation and are the envy of 
the lower classes each year. 





For the second consecutive year The Stevens 
School of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, was the 
hostess school for the Junior Town Meeting of the 
Air. Early in February Radio Station KYW broad- 
cast from the auditorium a program in which six 
neighboring schools participated. The subject dis- 
cussed was “Should United States Postal Rates Be 
Increased?” Four panel members, including one from 
Stevens, debated the question. Afterward there 
were questions from the floor. Edward J. Bonin, 
Assistant to the Reginal Director, United States 
Post Office Department, was the moderator. 





A biennial college tea was held in February at 
The Stevens School, for members of the upper 
classes and their parents. The purpose was to 
acquaint patrons and students with information and 
opportunities concerning various colleges. Catalogues 
of universities, women’s colleges, and junior colleges 
were on display. 


Mrs. Samuel H. Paul, Assistant to the President 
of Bryn Mawr College, was the speaker. A question 
period followed her talk. 





Ministers from local Episcopal and Congregational 
churches are presenting a series of Sunday afternoon 
talks at Westover School in Middlebury, Conn., 
during the fall and winter terms. The sermons bear 
the general title, ““What We Believe,” and draw their 
subjects from an analysis of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Each year Westover offers to the students oppor- 
tunities to share in thoughtful discussions of religious 
and ethical questions and in addition brings to the 
school speakers whose experience is helpful and 
inspiring to young people. 

Westover School, in cooperation with the Congre- 
gational Church of Middlebury, is offering the 
experience of a year in an American school to a 
Korean girl, Young Ae Lee of Taegu. Young Ae is a 
graduate of Kyoung Buck Girls’ High School in 
Taegu and has devoted herself chiefly to science and 
mathematics. In this country she is hoping to perfect 
her knowledge of English as well as to continue her 
other studies. 
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Daughter of a Christian minister, she is happy to 
be living at the Congregational parsonage in a family 
where there are small children. Eager and receptive, 
she is entering into school life and is proud to be one 
of the four girls in her class in Korea selected for 
study in America and sent to different sections of this 
country. Young Ae is the only one in a New England 
school. She hopes to go on to an American college. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


During this academic year, the Middle School 
faculty of the Agnes Irwin School, Philadelphia, 
has established a philosophy for the teaching of 
arithmetic and mathematics in the Middle School. 
The emphasis is on genuine understanding of arith- 
metic principles by the students rather than facile 
manipulation. At all times the students are expected 
not only to work with mathematical symbols but also 
to express both orally and in written form the function 
or principle they are employing at the moment. This 
rule is followed for every concept introduced: Under- 
stand It, Say It, Put It In Words, and Put It In 
Symbols. 





With a desire to show the inter-relation of music 
and languages, the music and the French departments 
of the Buffalo Seminary, Buffalo, N. Y., have joined 
forces in preparing a program given in Chapel on 
Graduates’ Day and have presented / Histoire de 
Babar by Francis Poulenc. 

The recitative part of / Histoire de Babar was 
presented by the French students under the guidance 
of the music director. The chapel service also was 
conducted in French. 





In its last testing period, the French department 
of the Buffalo Seminary introduced as an experiment 
the use of aural material in order to gauge listening 
comprehension. 

Emphasis is also given to the development of 
speaking skill by the use of records offering different 
voices and situations to familiarize the listener with 
a diversity of voices and intonations and, at the same 
time, to give training in proper and fluent speech 
habits. 

Further testing will be done to determine the 
level of achievement reached in the different classes 
and, eventually, all examinations will include an 
aural-oral part to complement the reading and writing 
parts as a measure of the success of the student in 
gaining more thorough understanding of the language. 





Recognizing the special reading and study require- 
ments of the elementary school pupil, and believing 





in the value of early training in the use of a library, 
the National Cathedral School for Girls in 
Washington, D. C., has a separate library for its 


Lower School, which includes grades 4-7. In effect, 
it is a branch of the Upper School library, with the 
attendant privilege of drawing upon that larger book 
collection. It is also a unit, with a book collection 
and a trained librarian of its own. As a result of this 
plan, room arrangement, book collection, and library 
program are all tailored to fit the needs and interests 
of the elementary pupil. 

Informality and easy access to the books set the 
keynote for the physical appearance of the large room 
set apart for this use. Therefore, although the books 
are catalogued according to the Dewey decimal 
system, they are shelved under broad subject head- 
ings, with the shelves so marked. This shelving 
arrangement enables the young child to find easily 
the type of book desired or the material needed. At 
the same time, by use of the catalog, as she progresses 
through the school she becomes familiar with the 
system she will meet in many larger libraries. 

The book collection is built around the curriculum 
and the reading tastes and requirements of the grades 
served. Book selection is not left entirely to the 
librarian. Requests and suggestions from faculty 
and pupils are welcome, be they for specific titles, 
more material on a particular subject, or simply for 
more fairy tales and other books for pleasure reading. 

These outgrowths of the separate library for the 
elementary grades are important in teaching the 
pupils to use and enjoy books, but most important 
is the library program, designed to build up the 
reading habits in these early years and to make the 
library a vital part of school life, now and later on. 
To this end, each class has one period a week when 
it is scheduled for the library, in addition to other and 
more frequent use. 

The emphasis on these periods changes throughout 
the pupil’s four years in the school. Individual and 
group instruction in using the catalog and reference 
books is given. Activities are planned around class 
studies. Story-telling, reading aloud, and oral book 
reports are programmed to stimulate interest in 
“reading for fun.” 

In the fourth and fifth grades, these periods are 
more frequently planned in advance by the teacher or 
the librarian. In the sixth grade, more independence 
is looked for and encouraged. In the seventh grade, 
the pupil is expected to be able to plan her library 
period herself and to come to the library with a 
definite purpose, to work on a social studies project 
or to select and read a book for a book report. 

Thus, the school aims to encourage a library cut 
to fit the needs of elementary pupils, a program by 
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librarian and teacher to promote the regular and 
intelligent use of the library, and finally the steadily 
growing independence of the student during four 
years of this experience, so that the seventh grade 
pupil may leave the Lower School equipped with one 
more valuable tool for learning. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

At Chatham Hall, Chatham, Va., the Lucy and 
Edmund Lee Library, named in honor of the former 
Rector of the school and his wife, was dedicated last 
May and was ready for use when school opened this 
fall. Although completely modern in design, the 
library blends in easily with the classical style of the 
older buildings. It has a capacity for about 25,000 
volumes. The main reading room and the stack room 
on the lower level seat comfortably about seventy-five 
readers. These rooms contain twenty-four carrels 
for individual study. A feature of the main reading 
room is a comfortable browsing corner with open 
fireplace and easy chairs. 

The building contains a spacious foyer, librarian’s 
office and large workroom. In addition, a wing, 
which can be extended in the future, contains two 
large classrooms. One of these, which is a memorial 
to a former teacher, Lillian Hensleigh, is fully equipped 
for audio-visual use. The most beautiful feature of 
the library is a mural painted by Athos Menaboni, 
the bird artist, depicting St. Francis in the Woods, 
surrounded by local flora and fauna, which adorns 
one wall of this room. 





Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., expects to 
break ground in May, probably on Field Day, May 
12, for a new Lower School to the east of the present 
group of buildings. 





After four months of watching it slowly grow, 
the Low-Heywood School, Stamford, Conn., re- 
turned from Christmas vacation to find its new 
cafeteria building completed and ready for use. It 
contains two dining rooms, one for the faculty and 
one for students, a modern and efficient kitchen, a 
cloak room, and two lavatories. The rooms are gay 
with tints of pink, blue, and yellow. The main 
dining room is used, too, for meetings of the Glee 
Club, the Dramatic Club, and for classes in modern 
dance. 


A new and up-to-date chemistry and biology 


laboratory and a new senior room have been installed 
in the main building. 





In a meeting of the faculty and staff of The 
Masters School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., on December 


13, 1955, Elizabeth Brooke Cochran, Headmistress, 
announced three significant gifts. 


Mrs. George N. Morgan (Ethel Boies ’94), who 
died in 1936, left a bequest to the school payable at 
the death of her husband. Mr. Morgan died on 
September 4, 1955, and the Masters School will 
receive a trust fund of over $450,000, the income of 
which is to be used for scholarships for the daughters 
and granddaughters of alumnae, and those not other- 
wise able to attend the school. 


Just before his death, George N. Morgan gave 
the school a trust fund of about $20,000, to be known 
as the Ethel Boies Morgan Memorial Fund, the 
income to be used for concerts and lectures. 


The Gaylord Fund has given a grant for foreign 
travel for a member of the faculty. This award, 
known as the Helen Clifford Page Award, is given in 
memory of Mrs. Bradley Gaylord’s mother, who was 


Helen Clifford Page, Dobbs, ’91. 





Montecito School for Girls in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., has made many changes during the past year. 
A new promotion office was built to accommodate 
the Dean of Admissions and Director of Public 
Relations and his assistant. An accelerated program 
of promotion, with especial emphasis on the South 
American area, has been instituted, and advertising 
has been placed in various magazines. 


The Montecito Camp for Girls is located on the 
school campus some distance away from the school 
proper. In the summertime the two school study 
halls are converted into lodges, and faculty cottages 
are converted into camp cabins by removing doors 
and windows and installing double deck bunks. The 
camp enrollment approximates one hundred. Much 
work has been done in the camp area this year, 
including the planting of a number of trees, the 
laying out of macadam roads and paths, and the 
completion of three cabins. This construction enables 
the camp to eliminate the last of the tent-houses 
which had been used since the camp was founded in 


1946. 





In late October Springside School and Chestnut 
Hill Academy, independent schools in Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., opened a joint fund-raising 
campaign, the aim of which is to raise at least $1,000- 
000. To date, $400,000 has been raised. 


For Springside School this fund will make possible 
the erection of a new senior school building as the 
first unit of an integrated school plant on the twenty- 
six-acre tract of land generously provided by the late 
Dr. Henry P. Brown, Jr., and Mrs. Brown. 
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The achievement of the goal will make the two 
schools almost next-door neighbors. Both will be 
adjacent to the tennis courts, golf course, and outdoor 
swimming pool of the Philadelphia Cricket Club and 
the new ice hockey rink, now being built between the 





properties of the two schools. Thus within an area 
of more than 150 acres the boys and girls of the 
community will have a range of educational and re- 
creational facilities unmatched by any other schools 
in Philadelphia and its suburbs. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

The creative art department of The Annie 
Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., is launched 
this year in an experiment to relate the experience of 
art expression more closely to the classes’ study of 
science, literature, and social studies. To this end 
the teachers themselves have been using the media 
with the assistance of the art teacher. 

One of the rewarding experiences occurred recently 
when the second class came to the art room with its 
teacher. The children had been studying the elements 
of weather, which they had decided toexpress on paper. 
Questions asked by the art teacher resulted in a lively 
interchange of ideas as the right answers were sought. 
Large sheets of oatmeal paper were taped to the three 
tables around which the class was grouped, and while 
the papers were being soaked with wet sponges in 
preparation for tempera painting the planning of the 
pictures depicting rain, wind and clouds, and snow 
was made. 

Before each group started to paint it dramatized 
the picture it would make. The result, when the 
picture was completed, was more than a tempera of 
woodland or farm scenes for it also resulted in a 
valuable review of the science lesson as well as a 
valuable experience in self expression through creative 
art and dramatics. 





At the Bement School in Old Deerfield, Mass., 
a great deal of emphasis is put on the students’ reading 
program outside of the regular class work. During 
the school year, each student in the first through the 
eighth grade reads eighteen approved books, and 
submits a written report on each one. 

In the art department, an attractive book chart 
is prepared for each grade. The students are eager 
to see the lists of books read beside their names. It 
is a stimulating combination of English and art work- 
ing together. 

The interest engendered by this program fre- 
quently results in the reading of many more books 
than the required number. Experience has shown 
that the reading habits thus acquired persist through 
the years after the students have been graduated from 
the Bement School. 


In a hockey game between St. Mark’s School and 
The Hill School in Madison Square Garden on 
December 29, captains of both teams, as well as the 
Hill coach and headmaster, were graduates of The 
Dexter School of Brookline, Mass. Although Dexter 
is only twenty-nine years old, fifty-one of its alumni 
have been elected captains of their secondary school 
teams. 





To promote the fast growing interest in trap- 
shooting and skeet among the boys at the Fay School 
in Southborough, Mass., a new trap and house were 
built during the past summer. Donated by Philip D. 
Holden, Class of 1923, and by Mrs. Holden, the house, 
a 7X9 frame structure protected on the stand side by 
boiler plate, is bolted to a reenforced base and pit. 
The Remington auto-angling trap, which releases the 
clay pigeons automatically from thirty-two different 
positions, is manually operated from a pull stand 
located fifty feet from the house and connected to 
the trap by underground piping. Teams of two boys 
each have been taught to load and release the trap, 
which is in constant use every weekend. More than 
fifty boys have been given instruction this fall, most 
of whom have their own guns. 





A new magazine, The Winter Review, has been 
started by the students at Fay School, under the 
sponsorship of the English department. The maga- 
zine, which will be published once a year, will contain 
stories, poems, and drawings selected by the editors 
from the material submitted by the student body. 





Sevellon Brown III, editor of the Providence 
Fournal and Evening Bulletin talked on ““Why a Teen- 
Ager Should Read the Newspaper” to the eighth 
grade at Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., in 
January. He discussed the editing, printing, and 
the several issues of each paper necessary before the 
final metropolitan edition comes off the press each 
day. He brought several copies of the day’s paper 
several hours before delivery time so that the students 
might follow him as he talked. The girls gained know- 
ledge of importance in placing front page news, the 
tremendous cost and value of color in newspapers 
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today, assembling, grouping, free-lance articles, and 
editing daily news. All these interesting points were 
discussed. 





A change authorized a number of years ago by the 
board of trustees of the Polytechnic Elementary 
School, Pasadena, Calif., has received new impetus 
during the current school year. Because the name 
under which the institution is incorporated is no 
longer an accurate designation and because Poly- 
technic Elementary and Junior High School is much 
too wordy, it is intended that the school shall here- 
after be known, except for legal purposes, as The 
Polytechnic School. 


This name will be used in Tue INDEPENDENT 
ScHoot BuLtetin as well as in other publications 
and on school records and stationery. To students, 
faculty, parents, alumni, and other friends, however, 
the school will undoubtedly continue to be known — 
as it has been for many years — simply as “Poly.” 





During the six weeks immediately following the 
Christmas holidays, The Polytechnic School pro- 
vided the setting and material for the field experience 
program of a teacher-in-training from Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. Aline Mae Brown, a 
dance major at Bard, gave instruction in modern 
dance to the girls of Grades II-IX in their physical 
education classes during this period, and on Friday, 
February 10, presented selected groups in an assembly 
program which was enthusiastically received by pupils 
and guests. 





The choristers of St. Thomas Church Choir 
School, New York, and the Cathedral Choir 
School (St. John the Divine), joined with the New 
York Oratorio Society in a concert at Carnegie 
Hall on February 29. The combined choirs gave a 
first performance of Henry Cowell’s “. .. if he 
please,” commissioned by the Society. Then the 
two school choirs, with the men of the Society, sang 
Igor Stravinsky’s ‘““Symphony of Psalms.” William 
Strickland conducted the choirs. 

On March 22 the boys of St. Thomas Church 
Choir School sang in a benefit concert given by the 
newly-formed St. Thomas Church Choral Society in 
the gymnasium of the Choir School. The concert 
was a benefit for the Women’s Auxiliary of the Parish. 
This was the first secular concert within the parish 
in which the school has participated. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL TO BE DISCONTINUED 


Phillips Stevens, headmaster of Williston Acad- 
emy, Easthampton, Mass., has announced the 


decision of the board of trustees to discontinue the 
Williston Junior School as a separate institution, 
effective on June 8, 1956. 


This move has been decided upon, declared Mr. 
Stevens, in order to make Williston’s facilities avail- 
able to more boys on the 8th through the 12th grade 
levels where, it has been established, the need is the 
greatest. The increasingly high standards and 
facilities in the public schools at the elementary level 
cause natural reluctance on the part of parents to 
have boys at that age away from home. 

To make the best use of the present Junior School 
facilities, 8th grade boarding boys will be housed in 
the Clare, Williston, and Sawyer houses, each with a 
housemaster and his family. To carry the “cottage 
plan” idea through, additional 8th graders and 
younger 9th graders will use the Academy’s Pitcher 
and Campbell houses. 

Anticipating this move, the school discontinued 
the 5th grade this fall. The present 6th grade will 
be taken care of as next year’s 7th grade. However, 
no new enrollments for next year’s 7th grade will be 
accepted. Thereafter in 1957 Williston will become a 
five year school, beginning at the 8th grade level. 

Williston now has 204 boarding boys. With its 
increased facilities Williston will accept 245 boarding 
boys for September 1956, 8th through the 12th 
grades. 


ABOUT THE SCHOOL PLANT 


A new outdoor asphalt basketball court has been 
completed at the Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, 
S. C. The court, which was the gift of Seymour H. 
Knox, president of the board of trustees, is situated 
in back of the school gymnasium and will enable the 
older boys to play basketball outdoors rather than 
within the gym. Younger boys have their own smaller 
court adjoining a wing of the school building. 

The basketball court has also been marked out in 
white highway-type paint for tennis, and nets will be 
placed over the removable posts when the basketball 
season has been completed. 





Friends Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass., is 
pleased with its new building. Made possible by a 
fund drive conducted last May, the building was 
ready for occupancy in early February. It contains 
four additional classrooms, a music room and art 
studio, as well as much improved washroom facilities 
for both boys and girls. The new building also con- 
nects the main building and the gymnasium, making 
for a much better situation in inclement weather, as 
students can now pass between buildings without 
going outside, 
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An added advantage is that space in the main 
building now allows for a comfortable faculty room 
to be set up. The Parent-Teachers Association has 
just redecorated the headmaster’s office and is now 
engaged in fitting up the adjoining room for the 
faculty. In addition to work space for teachers off 
duty, there are comfortable chairs and an electric 
coffee urn installed. This makes an attractive spot 
for small departmental meetings and for parent- 
teacher conferences, which often had to be held on a 
catch-as-catch-can basis heretofore. 


All in all, it is not surprising that the new building 
is enthusiastically hailed by the 170 students and 
eighteen faculty members of the academy, all of 
whom eagerly participated in moving day. 





The Miami Country Day School, Miami, Fla., 
has again added to its recreational facilities with the 
recent completion of a model boat basin. Of poured 
concrete, nine inches deep, and with a surface measure- 
ment of 10 by 20 feet, the little pool provides a safe, 
pleasant place for pupils to sail their small boat 
models. The bottom is painted pale blue, and 
filtered water from the nearby swimming pool is 
used for filling it, thus assuring a bright and sparkling 
pool. 

The boat basin will be named in a special contest 
to be run by the school newspaper. Construction was 
done by the members of the Model Boat Club, under 
the guidance of L. B. Sommers, Tony Schmitz, and 
W. D. Ellis. The basin is fast becoming a favorite 
play spot for many boys who wish to try out the 
results of their model building. 





The financial success of the 1955 parent-faculty 
play and olio at The Polytechnic School in Pasa- 
dena, Calif., will be felt in many departments of the 
school, the funds received having been allotted to the 
purchase of stage equipment for the auditorium and a 
Verifax Copier for the office, to the construction of a 
new outdoor basketball court, and to the employment 
of clerical help needed to complete the subject catalog 
in the school library. 





St. Matthew’s Parish School, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif., has been engaged in a $30,000 site development 
program, according to the Rev. Kenneth W. Cary, 
headmaster. Two large grass playing fields have 
been developed, one for the elementary grades and 
one for the nursery school. There has been extensive 
landscaping of the new recreational area, especially 
on the slopes of the canyon in which the 3l-acre 
campus is located. A fully automatic sprinkling 
system has been installed. A two-lane perimeter 





road circling the playing areas is now ready to be 


surfaced, as is a large parking area. The architects 
are now working on plans for a new parish house 
which will be used by the school and a four-classroom 
educational unit. The parish hall will provide 
gymnasium facilities. It is hoped that construction 
will be begun on the two new buildings in the summer. 
The cost is expected to exceed $150,000. Future 
plans call for the school to add another class in each 
grade from kindergarten through grade six, and to 
double the size of its nursery school. The enrollment 
this year is 198. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Frank B. Conklin was recently elected an Alumni Trustee 
of Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., to serve a term of 
three years. He is one of three trustees who are chosen by the 
alumni of the school. 

A graduate of Eaglebrook in the Class of 1930, Mr. Conklin 
attended Deerfield Academy and Williams College. He has 
been a member of the Deerfield Academy faculty since 1937, 
with an interruption of four years’ service in the Navy. He is 
now alumni secretary and chairman of the geology department 
at the academy. 

Mr. Conkiln has served as chairman of the Elementary 
School Survey Committee of the town of Deerfield, and is a 
member of the board of directors of the American Alumni 
Council. 

Dr. Arthur H. Hafner, Jr. has been appointed director of 
public relations and alumni secretary at Eaglebrook. 

Born in Altoona, Pa., in 1917, Dr. Hafner was educated at 
St. Johnsbury Academy, Green Mountain Junior College, and 
Muhlenberg College. He received an M.A. from Lehigh, and 
the degree of Doctor of Education from Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Before entering a three-year service period with the army as 
an instructor in military government, Dr. Hafner taught in St. 
Johnsbury and Allentown, Pa., and was an assistant on admissions 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Hafner comes to Eaglebrook from Long Branch, N. J., 
where for the past five years he was assistant dean at Monmouth 
Junior College. 





Charlotte McCartney, riding instructor at Fay School in 
Southborough, Mass., is writing a series of articles for The 
Morgan Horse Magazine. The articles are concerned with the 
advantages of children working with pets as opposed to the 
ordinary stable horse. The articles will run from January, 1956 
to January 1, 1957. 





The board of trustees of Hawken School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
announce the appointment of Dr. Richard W. Day as head- 
master, beginning with the new academic year. Dr. Day is now 
headmaster of Germantown Academy in Philadelphia. 





Sing With Me, recently published by Theodore Presser 
Company, is a collection of songs for school, home, or recreational 
groups, selected and arranged by Ruth Bampton, director of 
music at The Polytechnic School, Pasadena, Calif. Miss 
Bampton’s publications, including collections, piano and choral 
pieces, teaching materials, musical plays, articles, and a book on 
applied theory, number more than sixty. 
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Two faculty members, Edwin M. Rich, Director, and 
Kenneth Hodder, English teacher, at Town School for Boys 
in San Francisco, recently were guest speakers. 

On February 9, Mr. Rich spoke to the United Cerebral 
Palsy Association at the Childrens’ Hospital. His subject was 
“The Normal Boy.” 

Mr. Hodder spoke to the Saint Andrews Society at the 
Native Sons’ Hall on January 9, the occasion being a commemo- 
ration program to honor the 160th anniversary of the death of 
Robert Burns, Scottish poet. “Robert Burns, His Life and 
Works” was Mr. Hodder’s subject. The Saint Andrews Society 
is composed of the descendants of Scottish emigrants. Mr. 
Hodder attended school in Scotland for nine years. 

Samuel Provenzano, art teacher at the Town School, re- 
cently exhibited fourteen of his own oil paintings in the Rotunda 
Gallery of the City of Paris in this city. At the same time a 
number of water colors by Rollin Pickford Jr. and oils by Paul 
Carey were on display. 


The faculty, pupils, and parents of Town School were 
saddened by the sudden death of their second grade teacher, 
Mrs. Delphine Smith, on January 5 of this year. Mrs. Smith 
had been with the school eight and a half years, and was parti- 
cularly outstanding as a teacher of primary reading, according 


to Edwin M. Rich, Director of Town School. 


The new second grade teacher is Mrs. Patricia Moore, a 
graduate of the University of California with second grade 
experience. 








TEN BEST BOOKS 
At the recent Annual Conference the Secondary 
Education Board made its annual presentation of awards 


for the ten best adult books for the pre-college reader. 
The following 1955 books received the awards: 


Andersonville, by Mackinlay Kantor 

The Day Lincoln Was Shot, by James Bishop 
Episode of Sparrows, by Rumer Godden 

Family of Man, comp. by Edward Steichen 
Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A, by Richard Aldrich 
Gift from the Sea, by Anne Lindbergh 

The Good Shepherd, by C. S. Forester 

Inside Africa, by John Gunther 

Three Tickets to Adventure, by Gerald M. Durrell 
21 Stayed, by Virginia Pasley 




















OPERATION SPELLING 


By Seaver R. GiLcreastT 


Mr. Gilcreast is a member of the faculty of Fay School, Southborough, Mass. 


OwADAYs there are too many excuses for not 
| \ learning how to spell. In ordinary life, the 

word written by one’s self has become sub- 
ordinated to the word heard over the radio, read in 
silent haste, or written by secretaries. Pronunciation 
in America is a lost art; incorrect and abbreviated 
spelling is blatantly exhibited on billboards and in 
comics. At least one generation of parents confesses 
gleefully to its offspring, “Why, I never could learn 
to spell, so why should you?” Even standardized 
tests have fallen into the trend of inexactitude, and 
present to the struggling pupil a multiple choice of 
wrongly spelled words. 

And yet the fact remains that an educated person 
must know how to spell. In spite of all the evidence 
against it, unless the English language is to undergo 
a spelling reform per force, as in pre-Shakespearean 
times, the least one can expect of an educated person, 
is that he be able to speak, read, and write his own 
language. All schools, colleges, and universities in 
this country have been fighting a losing battle against 
illiteracy, for that is just what it all amounts to. 
Most have just thrown up their hands, hoping that 
perhaps “things will adjust themselves, and that 
spelling will prove unnecessary.” They won’t, and 
it will not. Tests show that pupils are high in para- 
graph meaning, word usage, arithmetic computation 
and reasoning, science — but are low in spelling. 


Other nations, even down to the man in the street, 
have an appreciation of exactitude in the manipulation 
of their native language. Should America be inferior 
in this respect, with all its vaunted universal educa- 
tion, just because English is harder to spell than most 
other languages? And if this is not the reason, what 
other reason could there possibly be, except a self- 
indulgence entirely incompatible with the very core of 
education? 


A bright boy, with whom I am very well ac- 
quainted, has just been graduated from one of our 
unusually fine high schools with honors and prizes. 
Last summer he was chosen with a few others from 
different schools to attend a special journalism course 
at a prominent university. When he plays Scrabble 
with my wife and me on vacations, he actually does 
not know how to spell “hop” or “hope.” He has 
never had the least notion of the phonetic principles 
involved. “But,” my daughter says, “‘perhaps they 
don’t know he can’t spell.” Worse and worse! The 
recriminations, implications, and results of such a 
situation are far too tragically significant to examine 
here. 

II 

Fay School has decided to do something about this 
unfortunate situation, at least within its own pre- 
cincts. It is not content to see test scores come back 
with percentiles very high in everything but spelling. 
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After a concentrated study of the vicious circle of 
sloppy pronunciation leading to untrained ears unable 
to distinguish syllables, which hampers parents in 
speaking clearly to their children, who in turn grow 
up into parents still farther removed from the truth, 
Fay has decided to break the circle at a given point 
to see if the whole thing can’t be straightened out 
into at least a crooked line. 


The point at which the circle binds most is that 
at which a teacher is confronted with a composition 
or letter, good as to ideas, but filled with a welter of 
horrible spellings. And I mean literally filled. What 
can the teacher do? There is not time to have every 
pupil write everything over again, to say nothing of 
time for the teacher to rewrite a score of words on 
margins that are invariably too narrow. Rehashing 
compositions is rather deadly anyhow; pupil and 
teacher alike, in the lower forms, become extremely 
bored. Fay has decided that the place to start a 
reform is at the bottom, if a vicious circle may be said 
to have a bottom; certainly this vortex has one. A 
pupil must become spelling conscious before he can 
be forced into writing consciousness. All the appro- 
priate axioms concerning oak trees and acorns bear 
out this fact. The English department has, therefore, 
devised a three-fold spelling operation consisting of 
word lists, the manipulation thereof in homework 
preparation and in class, and a correlative dictation 
method. 


A “reasonable” word list for each form has been 
established, each list divided into three parts to be 
used cumulatively in the three terms. The advan- 
tages of such lists are readily apparent when new 
boys with spotty English training enter a form. 
Both they and the masters can tell in one sitting 
what remedial work may have to be done. It has 
not been too difficult to compose such minimum 
spelling lists, which are distinctly more practical 
than the ordinary speller. Care, of course, was taken 
to progress from root words to longer derivatives, and 
to include words most used by pupils in their daily 
work. Members of the history, social science, and 
even mathematics departments were asked to con- 
tribute their particular detes noires. No, the difficulty 
in this spelling campaign does not lie in the composi- 
tion of a spelling list, which during the first years 
of use should be selective rather than too inclusive. 
The difficulty is to see that English teachers, who are 
perhaps more prone than others to go their own way-- 
and often rightly so, conform sufficiently in the 
application of these lists so that a uniform procedure 
necessary to an organized front is not impaired. 
There must be a firm determination on the part of 
all masters and boys alike to make everyone spelling 
conscious and to get and tabulate results which prove 





that progress is being made. So far, the lists contain 


about 150 words per term per form. It would be 
simple indeed if each pupil would learn and remember 
approximately ten words a week, and at the end of a 
term pass a test on the whole list with a grade of 
ninety or better. But they won’t. Very few pupils 
these days even know how to study spelling, to say 
nothing of learning it. So here is where the class 
room manipulation of the list comes in. It will take 
at least two years, through the whole six forms, to 
perfect a system and to get lasting results, but the 
plan is somewhat like the following. 


III 

Before any list prescribed for a form is embarked 
upon, tests are given on the preceding form’s list. 
Results of such tests may appear disastrous at first, 
for they will undoubtedly mean that for a whole term, 
or even longer, certain forms will have to study an 
easier list of words than the one prescribed. Yet 
what is the use of blinding one’s self to the fact that 
first words must be learned first? What is the use of 
teaching boys to spell “syzygy,” or even “corre- 
spondence,” if they cannot spell “they’re”? Pupils 
like to have a broom sweep clean, and they like to 
begin things at the beginning. While these pre- 
liminary tests and reviews are being conducted, and 
later when the actual form lists are attacked, it is 
expected that English masters, as well as those who 
receive written work in other subjects, will stress 
correction only of words appearing in lists under 
study at the time. Correction for all hands will thus 
be simplified, and the poorer spellers will be able to 
distinguish the trees in the woods. 

Nowadays when emphasis is put upon “hot-rod” 
readers who read a maximum number of words 
silently per minute, albeit with a certain amount of 
comprehension, audible pronunciation comes a crop- 
per, and spelling with it. Spelling is not nearly so 
hard as it is made out to be, if one brings it out into 
the open and talks about it. But how many present- 
day pupils can, or do, do just that? The manner in 
which most of them try to divide words into syllables 
is beyond belief. Class and home preparation of 
spelling lessons should include careful spoken and 
written division of the words assigned from the lists. 
Sloppy pronunciation is the root of much evil. Longer 
words are really easier to spell than words of Anglo- 
Saxon derivation, if enunciation is enforced; yet the 
average boy will just listen in dumb frustration when 
asked to spell a long word which he has never used. 
But when one encounters boys who have never known 
that there can be a difference in sound between 
“when” and “wen,” and “whither” and “weather,” 


should one be surprised that they cannot tell the 
difference between well-and ill-spoken English? 
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In assigning words to be studied, it is necessary 
to include also, along with a root verb, the common 
derivatives, discussing the patterns for forming 
participles and past tenses, comparatives and plurals. 
A further profitable method in discussing words with 
the class, is to follow some such scheme in grouping 
them as is used by the Lincoln diagnostic tests. 
Boys like to recognize the different categories of 
words, and some little emphasis on the crucial syllables 
often cures a whole type of misspelling once and for 
all. Personally, I think the method of finding non- 
semantically related words within words a rather 
cumbersome and childish way of avoiding valuable 
orthographic principles which may prove valuable 
for a lifetime. Minds are too precious to be used in 
play, when a little real work will increase their power. 

Permanent spelling books of all assigned words 
should be kept up to date by each pupil, and in the 
same book, the regular spelling tests should be written 
and graded. Separate papers graded and thrown 
away break the continuity of presentation and 
realization which must be maintained if a body of 
words arranged according to orthographic principles 
and progressive difficulty is to be mastered. Further- 
more, in a test of ten words, for example, a passing 
grade should not be given to a page on which four 
words are wrong. Additional value attributed to 
each word will help the pupil realize the importance 
of getting the whole assignment correct. His own 
preparation of the lesson should include as much 
writing on the board as a previous class will permit, 
and also the careful writing of the words a prescribed 
number of times on a paper to be handed in. It is, of 
course, not surprising that a word misspelled in a 
test will nine times out of ten find its counterpart 
in this home work paper, which has the same word 
carelessly or erroneously written. The kinesthetic 
method should certainly not be used to perpetuate 
mistakes! 

Spelling matches on a class-room or whole-school 
scale cannot be held too often. Ask anyone in the 
fortunate older generation who was merely defeated in 
one, and he will glow with rapture. Those were the 
days! And they were; only then the people were 
stumped by hard words. Nowadays spelling matches 
are all over before the hard words are reached. We 
find it very satisfactory to have all the forms take 
part simultaneously, being particular, however, to 
give each boy words proper to his form. Thus at 
the end of a match we may have a third former 
winning out over a sixth former. Such a method 
keeps the general competition keen until the end. 


IV 
Of much more interest to the students, perhaps, 
and of more value to the teachers as an experimental 


implement which touches the sore spots, is the corre- 
lative dictation part of this spelling campaign. Does 
a boy really know a word, if he can spell it after 
having learned it in a list, but cannot write it correctly 
in a context dictated to him at a certain speed? We 
think not. Accuracy in hearing, in construing there, 
their and they’re for instance, and writing them cor- 
rectly without time to revise, is an excellent test of 
proficiency in orthography. Fay has, therefore, set 
up an interesting program of dictation. It requires a 
zealous master’s mind to organize it and to tabulate 
its results. He needs to have the strength of ten 
thousand to withstand jeering taunts on the part of 
his fellow masters about the new “Doctor of Spelling,” 
and to use the wiles of the devil to steal away from 
study periods valuable time which, by the divine 
right of kings, has belonged to mathematics and 
Latin. But the boys like the program, and the more 
conservative (or should we say busy?) masters, will in 
time be convinced. This spelling program is not at 
all a parallel to that of the history teacher who in- 
sisted that history as she taught it was the hardest 
subject in the curriculum. The purpose of the pro- 
gram is to make teaching painless, but omnipresent. 


Once a week a short sentence such as: “Many 
boys don’t study enough, and so they’re often worry- 
ing about their studies and their ratings too,” is 
dictated to the whole school. It is evident that many 
changes could be rung on contractions, hyphenated 
words, homonyms, and other troublesome words, 
without ever overstepping the bounds of simple 
language. From week to week, according to the 
progress made in “killing off” a particular spelling 
demon of this primary type, difficult words may be 
repeated until there will remain only a few recalcitrant 
souls who do not learn. I do not say “cannot” 
advisedly, because it will prove impossible for these 
mistakenly courageous souls to resist the pressure to 
be brought on them from all sides. 


On the bulletin board, for all to see, is kept a 
record for each boy; the number of words he has 
misspelled in each dictation, and up to the number of 
three, the very words he has wrong; for under each 
word of dictation, which is also posted after it has 
been given, a number is written. In the dictation 
just cited, for instance, James might be listed as 
having words 4, 8, and 10 wrong, meaning that he has 
misspelled “‘study,” “‘they’re,” and “worrying.” When 
the papers are corrected and tabulated, they are re- 
turned to the masters whose pupils have written them. 
Each boy then is made to write the dictation correctly 
as many times as he has misspelled a word. A single 
mistake in any one of the times rewritten entails a 
further rewriting of the whole paper. If necessary, 
individual words are incorporated into a class drill. 
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Such meticulous correction goes a long way toward 
eradicating carelessness, illegibility, and ignorance of 
the spelling of the word. It is true that carelessness 
is often indistinguishable from ignorance; but both 
lead to the error we are trying to remedy. 


V 


The whole student body is divided into two groups, 
the Reds and the Whites. Each week, by a mathe- 
matical formula which only our mathematics depart- 
ment could devise, one color wins out over the other 
in grades, neatness, lateness, discipline, and now in 
dictations. Often where the masters’ touch fails to 
cure, the color officers’ will. Certain boys who have 
many words wrong every week, or even worse, who 
may have the same word wrong two weeks running 
and who are therefore not showing proper regard for 
their color’s standing, are taken in hand by their 
color committee. Sometimes even dormitory masters 
have their uses. Jack may be asked to spell “worry- 
ing” correctly before he can be checked off for washing 
at night, or Bob may have to distinguish between the 
homonyms of “‘to” before he may play electric foot- 
ball. Some might say these methods smack of the 
old-fashioned. What of it? Certainly in spelling 
modern education has just about had its day. 


Full statistics are being kept of the progress in 
the correction of the spelling of all these word tools. 





The results may prove to be interesting material for 
further articles on this subject. Before the year is 
over, it is evident that a great improvement will be 
made with the majority of the boys. Of course, the 
long summer vacation, during which boys return to 
the friendly illiteracy of their native haunts, will do 
much to obliterate this progress, but at least a familiar 
chord will be struck when these words are heard again 
the following year, and all may yet end in harmony. 
So far, mistakes in the word “too” have dropped from 
85 to 11. “‘They’re” still retains its strangle hold; 
but it has been given only twice. When these ordi- 
nary prerequesites for correct writing are mastered, 
and they are being mastered, be it noted, outside the 
regular curriculum, the classroom will be the more 
ready to attack spelling lessons along the lines men- 
tioned in the first part of this article. 

Spelling can be fun. Witness Scrabble — without 
a dictionary. English, even American English, can 
be melodious and precise — listen to American actors 
who have to play with British actors in the same play 
or film. American youth can turn over a new leaf, 
and see that in the future American homes establish 
a tradition of cultivated speech in all its phases, a 
love for and a pride in the one subject taught in our 
schools which makes or breaks us in the eyes and 
ears of the cultured world. If you don’t like the word 
“cultured,” leave it out; the statement retains its 
indisputable verity. 


“MY BOY IS BORED” 


By Atice ADAms 


Miss Adams is Director of the Kindergarten at The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia. 


“ y boy is bored in Kindergarten. Why should 
I spend the money to send him?” is the 
question many parents ask the school 

authorities after one or two or three months’ experi- 
ence. There seem to be no complaints from parents 
of girls. The question brings Kindergarten teachers 
to attention: Why do a great many boys show lack 
of interest? 


Material appealing to femine interests seems to be 
very well provided for in Kindergartens, but somehow 
masculine material falls by the wayside. One of the 
most worthwhile projects to interest boys is a ‘“work- 
able” work bench, with adequate tools provided to 
accomplish concrete results. This may sound com- 
plicated, and in many cases impossible, but results 
can be achieved in any Kindergarten with very little 
cost and some extra work, planning, and trouble on 
the part of the Kindergarten teacher. The results 


more than compensate for the effort expended. An 
expensive work bench with an elaborate set of tools is 
not necessary, although very welcome if it is provided 
by the school authorities. A sturdy table cut down to 
five year old size will answer very well for a work 
bench, and two or three hammers, two saws, two 
“C” clamps (all small size), sand paper, various sized 
nails, brads, tin cans and caps, toilet paper rolls, 
hand-towelling rolls, pipe stem cleaners, rectangular 
and circular paper plates, and scraps of wood from 
the school shop or a lumberyard will provide splendid 
material for making boats, airplanes, trucks, or any 
mechanical objects in which a small boy may be 
vitally interested. Some teachers contend that a 
work-bench creates undue noise in a classroom and 
thus makes discipline more difficult to maintain. But, 
after all, there should be a certain period of the day 
for legitimate noise. A boy can’t make or be an 
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airplane or a boat or a truck or a train without the 
accompanying racket that identifies it. If he has 
produced a concrete object through his own efforts he 
wants to show everyone how it works and sounds. 
So much for the work-bench area. 


II 

Boys are more physically active than girls and 
need many outlets for “letting off steam.” A well 
equipped play-ground usually includes monkey bars, 
a slide, swings, see-saws, a horizontal ladder, large 
hollow building blocks, various sized balls, and mobile 
toys such as tricycles, wagons, etc. If money is not 
available to provide these various mediums for 
physical development, home-made ones can be 
achieved with thought, care, and interest on the part 
of the school and the parents. An empty barrel, 
open at both ends, is splendid for rolling and climbing. 
Large logs sawed into thirty-inch lengths are good for 
rolling and building. A twelve-foot board, approxi- 
mately six inches thick, secured in the ground at a 
six-inch level above ground, provides an excellent 
opportunity for balancing and jumping. Low “climb- 
ing” trees are a fine substitute for monkey bars and a 
horizontal ladder. A great deal of time should be 
allowed for outdoor activity in order to develop 
muscular co-ordination and voluntary group co- 
operation. Rhythms performed to music, indoors, 
provide an opportunity to develop muscular co- 
ordination in conjunction with imagination, a sense 
of personal achievement, and joy. It is not necessary 
to have a piano in the classroom, nor yet to be an 
accomplished pianist. There are many fine rhythmic 
records for children, and these achieve a very satis- 
factory result. 

Songs that interest boys need to contain action 
in conjunction with melody and words. Boys also 
appreciate humor and repetition. “Sing and Be 
Happy,” by June Norton, published by The John 
Day Company, and “‘Songs To Grow On,” by Beatrice 
Landeck, published by the Edward B. Marks Music 
Corporation, are two excellent new song books which 
have masculine appeal, and nursery rhymes set to 
music still remain prime favorites. 


III 
Stories for boys should be primarily factual and 
logical. Boys are greatly interested in stories con- 


taining mechanical material, such as Mike Mulligan 
and His Steam Shovel, Who Built The Bridge, Benny 
The Bull Dozer, and many others too numerous 
to mention. They also like people, action, and 
“justice.” Most local book-shops can make available 
to schools a good “suggested” book list, which is 
helpful to teachers. This list is usually compiled by 
the book-shop in conjunction with publishers, teachers, 
and interested parents. Some of the little “Golden 
Books” are splendid, but care should be exercised in 
choosing them, because it has been noted by authori- 
tative sources that just about one-third of those 
published are worthwhile. It must be remembered 
that the attention span of boys is not usually as long 
as that of girls in “group” story reading. A wise 
teacher can recognize this need of boys for physical 
outlet and judge the length of “story-time”’ accord- 
ingly. 


Boys need to be kept busy. They do not like to 
wonder about time elements. The teacher should 
have a definite daily program to follow in her own 
mind, but it should not be too forcibly brought to 
the attention of her small charges. It should be 
directed by a sort of “remote” control. If several 
small groups are working on various projects, the 
teacher should inconspicuously wander about or ask 
questions or make comments, not in the spirit of 
“checking,” but to evidence real interest and to help 
with suggestions if she thinks it necessary. When the 
“‘work”’ period is over, and a project is not finished, 
the teacher and the children involved should talk 
about it and agree that it should be put in a safe 
place, to be continued the next day. This “‘carry- 
over” may not seem important, but it is vitally 
necessary to the constructive thinking and reactions 
of the children and to their attitudes toward working, 
playing, and living together. 


Kindergarten is the one area in which a teacher 
may concentrate upon establishing a life pattern and 
attitude toward living and working with people to 
the exclusion of mental attainments. If Kindergarten 
teachers can present to First Grade a well rounded 
emotional, social, and physical child, then the Kinder- 
garten experience is well justified. Such children 
invariably attain satisfactory results throughout 
school life and adult associations. 
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